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.. where life is at full tide 


is axiomatic that advertising is most productive of results when placed 

proximity to spot news. The concise summation of news, accompanied 

“by background facts that go beyond the bare news itself, and supplemented 
with action-illustration, completes the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its perfect balance in News-WerEK. Every 
seven days—fifty-two times a year—more than 100,000 homes receive through 
News-WEEK’s columns a slice of the world where life is at full tide. 


Keyed to speed, News-WeeK is a swiftly moving panorama of mankind 
in motion. It deals in facts without faney, in occurrences rather than 
opinion; it is edited with precision and without prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a hundred thousand family units success- 
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hough the versatility of this fine old brandy enables 


it to fit the needs of any occasion, there are times 





and purposes for which a smaller bottle seems desir- 
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able. So here is Three-Star Hennessy in a convenient The wonderful bouquet and “clean” 


flask, just half the size of the regular fifth. Its size, taste of Three-Star Hennessy make 
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shape and comfortable price make it the choice Seen oot ata paige! - me 

world. Obviously, then, it is the 


brandy to use’ for brandy-and-soda, 


-+- FOR THE POCKET cocktails, and other mixed drinks. 
~~~ FOR THE MEDICINE CABINET Distilled, matured and bottled at 


Cognac, France. 
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THE COVER: “Don’t block Italian expansion.” 
This was Mussolini’s warning to the world in 
connection with Italy’s interests in Africa. 
Last week he refused to arbitrate the issue 
of his dispute with Abyssinia, resulting from 
a battle near the frontier of Italian Somali- 
land, (See page 10). (Keystone Photo). 
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LETTERS 





OBERLIN: I observe that News-WeEExk for 
Dec. 8 contains the statement that in Oberlin 
College men and women students are not per- 
mitted to walk together. The statement is 
absurdly untrue and I cannot imagine where 
it originated. There is no restriction what- 
ever in this particular except the very rea- 
sonable one which terminates the permission 
in the neighborhood of midnight. 

Epwarp DICKINSON 

Department of the History 

and Criticism of Music 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


We appreciated very much the little write- 
up of Oberlin College and the dime-store art 
display which you used. There were, how- 
ever, one or two inaccuracies. 

We do not, unfortunately, have a $16,000,- 
000 art museum, as the line below the photo- 
graph would indicate. 

The student rule to which you refer, that 
men and women may not walk together, dates 
back to the 1850s... It is not in force now 
.. . It seems, according to the college histo- 
rian, to have been more or less a paper rule, 
even 75 years ago, and was put on the books 
more or less for appearances’ sake when co- 
education was a new and untried thing... 
Oberlin was the first coeducational college 
in America and the first college in the world 
to grant (in 1841) the A.B. degree to women 
on the same terms as to men, 


The smoking rule, once in force, has been 
for many years modified to allow smoking in 
the men’s dormitories; for the last four or 
five years smoking has been allowed in the 
women’s dormitories as’ well, and on the 
campus, 

Oberlin’s history, her enthusiastic embrac- 
ing of “causes,” has given her in a good 
many quarters the name of being puritanical, 
unusually strict. Actually, Oberlin is not 
even a denominational school, and compared 
with most small colleges has very few rules. 

Your statement as to the amount of Ober- 
lin’s endowment is approximately correct, 
though the figure is now nearer $19,000,000. 
We are not quite so over-burdened with 
wealth as this amount might imply, however, 
when the relatively large size of the student 
body—1,600—is taken into account. 

Dorotuy HALL 

Secretary, Oberlin Publicity Bureau 

Oberlin, Ohio 


FACTS LEFT IN IT: I enjoy News-WEEK 
because it is put up in concise form and still 
has the most important facts left in it. If 
News-WEEK were put up in a more elaborate 
form I would not have the time to read it. 

Your football predictions are very good 
too. In fact, I received more out of one of 
our “Football Pots” than my subscription 
cost me. 

PauL FuurHopP 

Galveston, Texas 


REGRETTABLE NECESSITY: It is to be 
feared that not even sophomores in the 
Williams College course in logic would be 
allowed such a patent evasion of the real 
issue as President Dennett indulged in in 
his controversy with Mr. Hopkins. Stripped 
to essentials we have this sequence: 

Dr. Dennett: Government aid to students 
through FERA, is “deplorable.” Besides we 
don’t need it at Williams. 

Mr. Hopkins: It is snobbishness for those 
who don’t need Federal aid to decry its use 
for those who do. In effect Dr. Dennett 
wants education to be mainly for the well- 
to-do. 

Dr. Dennett: We are being called snobs 
because we don’t take help we don’t need. 

Not at all, Dr. Dennett! It’s your ad- 
jective which got you a rebuke. But even 
your uncandid defense won't stand up. For 
Williams College does not “look after its 
own boys’—not all of them. Students in 
average scholastic standing have withdrawn 
from Williams every year for lack of funds 
while others, no better students and no bet- 
ter endowed with brains, stay on. I chal- 
lenge denial on the basis of the registrar's 
record. 

_Any defense of this inequality in educa- 
tional opportunities as other than a regretta- 
ble necessity (if it is necessary) can only 
be called what Hopkins called it—snobbery. 

H. B. EnGiisH 

The Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio 


POSY FOR GENEVA: I think the tale of 
the recent Balkan delirium (Dec. 15 issue) 
one of the most promising pieces of news of 
the decade. It ought to make even Ameri- 
cans realize that the League is something 
more than a gathering of forgotten men. 
I’m all for it. More trouble to the Balkans! 

Hueu B. Sackett 

Babylon, N. Y. 
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WAR PROF ITS: Two Committees Look Into Munittons 


Where One Looked Before; High Blood Pressure Among Senators 


“Tf this is an attempt to stop the in- 
vestigation, it is not the first one we 
have encountered during late weeks,” 
said Senator Gerald P. Nye bitterly. 
His ruddy cheeks - flushed a _ shade 
deeper. “This is one instance,” he added 
grimly, “when Congress will write its 
own ticket.” 

Since: last April when the Senate 
voted a sweeping investigation of muni- 
tions manufacturers, the insurgent Re- 
publican from North Dakota had been 
gratified. As chairman of the investi- 
gating committee, he felt he was on 
the way to realizing a long-held ambi- 
tion. At last he had an opportunity to 
reveal the sins of ‘‘“Merchants of Death,” 
to shear away their power, to put an 
end to war by taking the profit out of it. 

Last week he was annoyed to find an 
unwelcome finger in his pie. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. From the White House 
came news of a New Deal committee. 
To Senator Nye’s indignant amaze- 





ACME 
General Johnson Returns to White 
House Door to Take Up a New Job 


ment, the President had appointed 
Bernard Baruch (see page 15) head of 
a committee to remove “the profit in- 
centive for war throughout the domes- 
tic economic system.” But that was 
what Senator Nye’s group was trying 
to do! The Senator boiled over. Was 
the President trying to sidetrack the 
Senate committee? It looked like it to 
him. 

Senator Nye is proud of the progress 
his committee has made. In its open- 
ing sessions last September testimony 
of Electric Boat Co. officials produced 
first evidence of arms makers’ practice 
of swapping patents with firms of other 
nations. The Electric Boat Co., owner 
of American patents used in submarine 
construction, permitted the British 
Vickers to use its patents on a royalty 
basis. In later sessions came evidence 
of similar exchange of secrets by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., involving 
an improved smokeless powder formula. 


From evidence of international pool- 
ing of commercial arms patents, the 
early sessions moved on to the use of 
government designs by commercial 
firms. The Driggs Ordnance & Engi- 
neering Co. served as an example. It 
obtained the War Department’s bless- 
ing in its effort to get European orders 
for anti-aircraft guns “of the latest 
United State Army design.” Evidence 
of du Pont activities showed similar 
practices. The smokeless powder formu- 
la was a “government secret,” accord- 
ing to some of the testimony. 


The Nye committee dug still deeper. 
It uncovered sales made to both sides 
in wars in South America and else- 
where, bribery of government officials, 
and tax evasions. The accumulating 
revelations brought protests from for- 
eign governments. High officials re- 
signed in a number of countries as a 
result of the testimony. Mr. Nye felt 
he was proving his point—that rich 
men make wars. 

The Senator knew that his remedy 
would tread on important toes. He 
advocated nationalization of muni- 
tions manufacture—elimination of pri- 
vate companies from the arms business 
altogether. That Mr. Roosevelt had 
set up a rival committee suggested 
to him official disapproval of such a 
radical solution. 


Waite House: Senator Nye was not 
the only man startled by the Presi- 
dent’s action. When newspaper men 


entered the Chief Executive’s offices, 
they had no inkling of what was com- 
ing. Mr. Roosevelt greeted them with 
the usual banter. Eventually he got 
down to business. He had appointed 
a committee, he told them. Mr. Baruch 
was chairman. Hugh S. Johnson, ex- 
chief of NRA, was to re-enter the New 
Deal spotlight as second in command. 

The remaining ten members were 
equally distinguished. They were 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; George H. Dern, Secretary 
of War; Claude A. Swanson, Secretary 
of the Navy; Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; Henry L. Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff of the Army; Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and George N. Peek, special 
adviser to the President on foreign 
trade. 

This committee, said Mr. Roosevelt 
while press pencils scribbled, will pre- 
pare a set of laws to control the arms 
industry and eliminate “the profit in- 
centive.” The move, he cautioned 
them, had nothing to do with pre- 
paredness. 

When the reporters had rushed away 
to telephone and write their dispatches, 
Mr. Roosevelt met the committee itself. 
He informed them of their task in 
general terms. The course they would 
follow, he intimated, would gradually 
become clear as they studied the prob- 
lem. 

Editors accented the importance of 
fr. Baruch’s appointment as an indi- 
cation of what the President hoped 
from the committee. The’ chair- 
man’s stand on arms is well known. 
Last June he outlined his opinion be- 
fore the Army Industrial College. “The 
profit motive,” he said, “is one which, 
in my judgment, society is not yet 
ready to eliminate.” Manufacturers 
in wartime “must still be allowed a 
margin, sharply reduced, between their 
income and their outgo.” 


General Johnson’s past declarations 
were equally discouraging to those 
who hope for drastic measures to cut 
war profits. The Army Ordnance 
Magazine printed his views shortly be- 
fore he became chief of NRA. 

“In sum,” wrote the General, “we 
can and must accept and demand 
military service without monetary 
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Senate Munitions Investigators: 


ACME 


(Left to Right) Senator Nye and 


Vandenberg, With Stephen Raushenbush, Counsel for the Committee 





WIDE WORLD 


Old Hickory Powder Plant: The Nye Committee Said the Profit Was 
39,231 Per Cent; the du Ponts Said it Was One-Fourth of 1 Per Cent 


evaluation; we cannot confiscate prop- 
erty without just compensation.” 


Snus: Reading the list of members 
of the rival committee, Senator Nye 
suspected that the Roosevelt-Baruch 
solution to the problem of war profits 
would be far different from his own. 
He noted that both the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department had 
two representatives among the Presi- 
dent’s group. 

“The departments of our govern- 
ment,” the Senator stormed, “are 
really codefendants with the munitions 
industry and the profiteers. Instead of 
letting those departments write the 
remedial legislation, let us first have 
the full knowledge of the part they 
have played in creating the need for 
remedy. 

“When I view, in part, the personnel 
of the conference, I cannot but think 
tow unfortunate it is that Dillinger is 
dead. He was the logical person to 
write the anti-crime laws.” 


Not only had the President selected 
men whom Mr. Nye characterized as 
arch-villains, but he had failed to 
include a single member of the Senate 


committee among his selections. Since 
Mr. Nye and his colleagues had been 
specifically charged by the Senate with 
the preparation of legislation against 
arms profits, Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
seemed a deliberate snub. 


The day after his announcement, Mr. 
Roosevelt set about giving his pill a 
sugar coating. He had an early morn- 
ing chat with Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, a member of the Nye com- 
mittee. Before the chat, Senator 
Clark, though a Democrat, had been 
almost as outraged as Senator Nye 
by the White House move. After be- 
ing subjected to the President’s charm 
and tact, he felt better. 


He reported to his fellow committee- 
men that the President expected the 
two committees to complement each 
other. “I see no basis for conflict,” the 
Senator said. ‘“‘We are trying our best 
to get something done and welcome 
aid.” 


ProriTs: Nevertheless, when Senator 
Nye next convened the investigating 
Senators, his face was stern. He was 
still convinced that Mr. Baruch’s 
“sharply reduced” arms profits would 








not solve the problem. He was still 
determined that his committee should 
dictate the arms legislation in the com- 
ing session. He set off the biggest gun 
yet fired in his arms investigation—a 
list of men who had million-dollar in- 
comes in war years. To his rage the 
sound of the explosion was almost 
drowned out by the White House an- 
nouncement of the previous day. 

The Nye committee went after fig- 
ures of individual companies. The Calu- 
met & Hecla Copper Mining Co., it an- 
nounced, earned 800 per cent on its 
capital in 1917, 300 per cent the fol- 
lowing year. United States Steel’s net 
profit rose from $89,600,000 in 1912 to 
$585,000,000 in 1917. Meat packers 
quadrupled their incomes. 

The Old Hickory powder plant built 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
made the most stirring news. In 1917 
an agreement was reached with the 
government under which du Pont or- 
ganized a separate company to build 
the plant, capitalizing it at $5,000. The 
government furnished the rest of the 
money:-—$84,000,000. Out of this plant, 
the Nye committee asserted, the du 
Ponts made $1,961,000—a 39,231 per 
cent profit on their $5,000. 

The charge brought Pierre S. du Pont 
to his feet. It was not true! It was 
a deliberate attempt to falsify the rec- 
ord! The $1,961,000 was a service fee, 
not a profit on investment. Most of 
the $1,961,000 was eaten up by taxes 
and legal expenses. The net profit, 
figured on the total cost of the Old 
Hickory construction, was one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. 


PREPAREDNESS: Three days after 
President Roosevelt appointed the Bar- 
uch committee, the State Department 
revealed a plan for keeping the United 
States out of foreign wars. 


Mr. Hull believes there should be a 
new definition of the rights of neu- 
trals in wartime. He questions the 
principle of ‘freedom of the seas.” If 
the principle were scrapped, American 
shipping would take its own chances 
in carrying munitions to belligerents. 
Then the sinking of merchant ships 
would not, as in 1916, make “‘inter- 
national incidents,’ strain neutrality, 
and lead to war. 

In spite of Washington’s avowal of 
peaceful intentions, many peace-lovers 
saw the mailed fist looming on the 
horizon. Lower war profits would re- 
sult in cheaper munitions. That would 
mean bigger wars for less money. 

President Roosevelt deepened paci- 
fist gloom with his order that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur should continue 
indefinitely as Amy Chief of Staff. 
He was needed, said Mr. Roosevelt, to 
complete plans for army reorganization 
and place them before Congress. The 
Secretary of War’s annual report, sub- 
mitted this week, furnished a hint to 
the plans.. 

Present strength of the army is 129,- 
729 officers and men. Minimum strength 
needed for a first line of defence and 
a’-skeleton frame for a war army is 
179,000. Postponing the 50,000 increase, 
the department believes, “involves an 
element of risk.” 
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CRIME: Cummings on Warpath; J. E. Hoover Hits 


At Political Pull; Conference Acts Against “‘Vermin” 


Every 45 minutes, day in and day 
out in the United States, someone kills 
a fellow-citizen. Every three years 
nearly aS many Americans are mur- 
dered as there were doughboys killed 
in action in the World War—37,541. 
Each year 100,000 persons are assault- 
ed, 50,000 robbed, and 40,000 homes 
burglarized. America’s crime rate, tow- 
ering above those of other countries, 
casts a long shadow on the nation’s 
honor. 

In Washington last week Homer §S. 
Cummings, lanky Attorney General, 
called a four day National Crime Con- 
ference to ponder the problem. Pe- 
nologists, lawyers, legislators, criminal 
experts, and sociologists gathered grim- 
ly in the immense auditorium in the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion’s Constitution Hall. 

President Roosevelt, in “tails,” opened 
the conference with an acid rebuke to 
all lawbreakers. His baritone voice car- 
ried to the ends of the hall a resonant 
definition of crime: “Symptom of social 
disorder.” He pleaded for an exchange 
of “order for disorder.” When he con- 
cluded, applause lasted two minutes. 

Next day, unencumbered by the 
crowds that attend a Presidential ad- 
dress, the 600 delegates moved into the 
smaller Continental Memorial Hall. 
Through three days of speeches the ex- 
perts mulled over every known method 
of coping with American-brand crime. 

Mr. Cummings, as enthusiastic about 
his job as a small boy trapping musk- 
rats, propounded a warning. The con- 
ference was not to end simply in 
“pious resolutions.” “It is not intended,” 
he shouted, “that this conference shall 


KEYSTONE 


meet, discuss, adjourn, and be forgot- 
ten.” 

In rapid-fire order speaker after 
speaker discharged blasts at all forms 
of hooliganism, amateur and expert, 
petty and vicious. 

J. Edgar Hoover, energetic head of 
the Division of Investigation of the 
Justice Department, touched a sore 
spot. He asserted the efforts of all law- 
enforcing agents would continue to be 
hamstrung until political pull was re- 
moved from the reach of prisoners. 

He pointed out that, despite the loop- 
holes State and local authorities afford, 
even the most hardened criminals have 
learned to fear Federal sleuths. The 
nation’s chief detective boasted of the 
94 per cent convictions his “G-men” 
(underworld slang for Federal agents) 
have obtained. Gangsters he pilloried 
as “vermin.” 

Ferdinand Pecora, wavy-haired Stock 
Exchange Commissioner, proposed a 
change in the Constitution to remove 
the provision against self-incrimina- 
tion. The Sicilian-born lawyer also sug- 
gested justice would be better served if 
the courts accepted non-unanimous jury 
decisions. 

From more than 110 recommenda- 
tions the delegates adopted nine resolu- 
tions they hoped would prod Congress 
into action. Among them: establish- 
ment of a criminal institute or “West 
Point” to train law-enforcement agents; 
greater guidance of delinquent chil- 
dren; less leniency in granting paroles; 
modernization of State criminal pro- 
cedure; restriction of the sale of fire- 
arms, and dramatization of crime in 
the press and photoplays. 
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® A group of well-dressed Negro men 
and women, representing the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, stood in front of Me- 
morial Hall. They were indignant that 
the conference had not included a dis- 
cussion of lynching. Around each of 
their necks dangled a hemp noose. 


® Attorney General Cummings gave a 
reception for the crime delegates. He 
learned some swindler sold tickets for 
his party to gullible capital visitors. 


TULSA: Deaths Bring to Light a Sordid 
Tale of Low Life Among Well-to-Do 


During the 34 years of this century 
the pools of the rich black oil that 
underlie Oklahoma transformed Tulsa 
from a scraggly cattle town to a city 
of 150,000. That same oil sent many 
a citizen catapulting into sudden and 
great wealth. 

In their expensive Southside homes, 
these families are the city’s “best peo- 
ple.” Most of their children attend 
restricted private schools, then college. 
For diversion this second generation 
seemed to be spending its evenings 
dancing, going to the movies, or rid- 
ing about town in automobiles. In the 
vague reports of drinking and gambling 
that parents sometimes heard, they saw 
no cause for undue alarm. 

Suddenly, Thanksgiving evening, 
death blasted Tulsa’s indulgent seren- 
ity. Police found the body of John F. 
Gorrell Jr., 23, son of a respected phy- 
sician, crumpled in a car parked in the 
Southside section. Two days later 
Philip Kennamer, 19-year-old son of a 
distinguished Federal judge, plodded 
disconsolately into the jail and calmly 
confessed the killing. 

City and county authorities inves- 
tigated quietly. Soon they reported 
that some 30 money-pampered adoles- 
cents were practicing extortion and 
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Attorney General Cummings Exhorts the Crime Conference in Washington, While Outside a 
Group of Negroes Reminds the Delegates That Lynching Is a Subject Omitted From Discussion 
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ACME 
Philip Kennamer: When He Went to 
Jail, the Lid Blew Off in Tulsa 


robbery. At a third activity, official 
statements merely hinted. 

Expanded, the allusions spelled erot- 
ic orgies. The group of young Tulsa 
blades congregated regularly in a frame 
building behind Wade Thomas’s Sun- 
set Cafe, a low-class dive catering to 
sons of the wealthy. There they drank, 
gambled, and smoked cigareties filled 
with marihuana, a narcotic called “loco 
weed” by the Mexicans who bootleg it. 
Frequently they gathered five miles 
from town at Thomas’s Idle Hour Club, 
a gambling resort. 

These youths constituted the mem- 
bership of The High Hat Club. Its in- 
itiation requirements were reported to 
be five-fold: (1) driving an automobile 
round acorner at 60 miles an hour; (2) 
drinking ten bottles of beer without 
showing effects; (3) smoking ten mari- 
huana cigarettes, one after the other. 
Requirements (4) and (5) were lewd. 

Ted Bath, one of the youths who left 
town as the scandal grew, described 
the gang’s blackmail routine. The 
scheme entailed luring prominent young 
girls out for automobile rides, doping 
them with marihuana, and photograph- 
ing them in compromising poses or in 
the nude. Then the gang would use the 
photographs in efforts to blackmail the 
girls’ parents. 

Phil Kennamer told police a black- 
mail plot motivated his murder of Gor- 
rell. Gorrell, he insisted, wanted to 
extort $20,000 from Homer F. Wilcox, 
an oil magnate with an estimated for- 
tune of $8,000,000. The gang was to 
threaten to kidnap or harm Mr. Wil- 
cox’s pretty, 19-year-old daughter, Vir- 
ginia. Kennamer reported that when 
he vetoed the idea, Gorrell jerked out a 
gun. In a tussle Gorrell was killed. 

Kennamer’s story was “bunk” to 
County Attorney Holly Anderson. He 
recalled the boy’s record as a juvenile 
delinquent who had run away from 
boarding school and been arrested for 
drunkenness. Anderson declared that 
Kennamer, overlord of the youthful 
gang, had killed Gorrell when the lat- 
ter tried to “quit and go straight.” 
County Sheriff Charles Price, whom 
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ACME 


The Wilcox Home in Tulsa: Homer Wilcox Jr. Was Fined for Shooting 
Out Street Lights. His Sister Virginia Was Guarded Against Kidnaping 


Kennamer’s father once sentenced to 
prison for contempt of court, agreed 
with Anderson. 

The Gorrell murder proved only a 
starter. Ten days later Sidney Born 
Jr., 19-year-old son of the University 
of Tulsa’s director of petroleum re- 
search, tried in vain to telephone his 
friend Kennamer at the local jail. Less 
than an hour later he was found mor- 
tally wounded. Like Gorrell, he lay in 
a car parked in the Southside section, 
a bullet hole through his head. 


“Suicide,” pronounced city police. 
They believed Born had taken his own 
life in fear that Kennamer would tell 
authorities of an immoral party a group 
of boys had held at the Mayo Hotel 
the night before Gorrell’s death. 


“Murder,” countered the boy’s father 
and County Sheriff Price. Price cited 
the position of the pistol in the boy’s 
lap, bullet holes in the window of his 
car, and reports that passers-by saw 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Transplanted two diplomats: Antonio C. 
Gonzales, Minister to Panama, to become 
Minister to Ecuador, and George T. Sum- 
merlin, Minister to Venezuela, to succeed 
Mr. Gonzales in Panama. 

In telephone speech to Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, declared that farm income has in- 
creased about $1,000,000,000 over last 
year’s, despite the drought. 

Assured press conferees he favored reten- 
tion of maximum-hours and minimum- 
wage restrictions. 

Named committee to study war profits (see 
page 3). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace submitted 
annual report, recommending continued 
flexible control of farm production and re- 
duction of certain industrial prices, 

War Department awarded $1,896,400 con- 
tract for 110 new attack planes capable of 
flying 215 miles an hour, 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Emergency Conservation Director Fechner 
announced that in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps’ first eighteen months 111,000 
young men left the CCC to accept private 
employment. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

: (Week ended Dec. 13) 
Receipts $91,690,688.72 
OMG NGS 6 060s Kintccredscese $135,715,697.50 
Balance $1,608,597,960.90 
Deficit, fiscal year $1,274, 790, 403. 36 
ee OE ass bs one 000.2 dd $27,432,4 3.45 


someone running from the car just after 
the shot. Young Born, he theorized, 
was killed by someone who wanted to 
“seal his lips.” 

Later, police arrested Homer Wilcox 
Jr., brother of Virginia Wilcox. The 
boy and a companion, they charged, 
had shot out street lights near the Gor- 
rell murder scene a short time before 
the crime. Tulsa raised its eyebrows 
when Municipal Judge A. A. Hatch 
merely imposed fines for “malicious 
mischief” and released the two boys. 
The proximity of the street lights to 
the murder scene, the judge observed, 
was “a coincidence.” 

By this week the succession of rude 
shocks had accelerated into a rapid 
staccato. Police summoned sons of 
prominent families as witnesses. Others 
received threats and engaged body- 
guards. Still others cleared out of 
town or went into hiding. As investi- 
gators probed deeper into the mysteries 
of the younger set, almost every South- 
side resident had the jitters. 

Monday young Kennamer was given 
a routine preliminary hearing and held 
for trial in January. So acute was local 
excitement that a clamoring crowd 
broke open the door and surged into the 
courtroom. There they stayed despite 
bailiff’s efforts to eject them. 


. 
LABOR: Pay Poor, Pace Terrific, 


Say Auto Employes at Hearing 


Leon Henderson, powerful, thickset 
chief of the NRA Planning and Re- 
search Division, bagged his important 
job in the recovery administration by 
grousing. Mr. Henderson saw flaws in 
the code structure and bellowed out his 
criticism. He even banged desks with 
former Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son, most heavy-handed desk-banger in 
Washington. The eruptive General, 
sick of salaaming “yes-men,” appre- 
ciated his subordinate’s mettle and pro- 
moted: him. 

Last week, in Detroit’s mammoth 
Masonic Temple, Mr. Henderson listened 
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to criticism as violent as any he had 
ever voiced. 

He presided at an NRA hearing on 
the automobile industry. The con- 
ference did not tackle the _ fa- 
mous collective-bargaining clause, Sec- 
tion 7(a), for President Roosevelt had 
expressly said “No” to any discussion 
of that delicate subject. The hearing’s 
main aim was to chart the dizzy fluctu- 
ations of the industry’s seasonal em- 
ployment. Part-time conditions, work- 
ers alleged, keep them one short jump 
ahead of poverty. 

Automobile workers’ representatives 
pitterly denounced the workers’ lot in 
one of the country’s ranking industries. 
The atmosphere was freighted with tart 
resentment. Speakers before the board 
drew a picture widely variant from the 
man-in-the-street’s conception of con- 
ditions in a fabulously rich industry. 

William McKie, a tinsmith formerly 
in Ford’s plant, described the spy sys- 
tem. He vowed that employer suspicion 
was so rampant that workers rarely 
spoke to one another in the shop, at 
lunch, or on the street. If they did they 
would instantly be suspected of union 
activities. The pace was “so terrific’ 
that men had to arrive an hour early 
to get their work done. 

A Chrysler Corporation employe testi- 
fied that when there was work, assem- 
bly lines were speeded up to such a 
degree that foremen frowned on men 
leaving the line for a moment even for 
“hygienic purposes.” 

Also scored was the so-called com- 
pany welfare scheme whereby $4-a-day 
men received $1 in cash and the re- 
mainder in relief supplies. Another 
cause of resentment was compulsory 
insurance, which is deducted from 
workers’ salaries. One man fell behind 
in his payments for a short time and 
received a pay check totaling 6 cents. 

The workers’ wrath was directed most 
hotly against their inadequate yearly 
earnings. Whereas $1,600 is considered 
a minimum for a decent standard of 
living, Detroit workers asserted they 
have to make $600 and $800 suffice. 

Manufacturers did not take these 
body blows lying down. They felt the 
hearing had put the employers in too 
unfavorable a light. The Ford public 
relations bureau immediately took to 
the air in a surprise counter-attack. 
On the radio, William J. Cameron, a 
company spokesman, eulogized high 
salaries. He quoted Mr. Ford as say- 
ing: “I believe in them more than ever. 
We haven’t seen any real wages yet!” 

For two days Mr. Henderson patient- 
ly listened to these grievances. Then 
he left to report to Mr. Roosevelt the 
possibilities of securing adequate, year- 
round jobs for automobile workers. 


COTTON: Farmers Go to Polls; 
Control of Crops the Issue 


“We don’t vote much, but we likes 
to,” said a gray-haired Georgia Negro 
last week. The old man dropped his 
ballot in the box. He mounted his mule 
and started for home. He had voted— 
yet he was not afraid that white-robed 





riders would drag him from his cabin 
that night. 

Not since carpet-bagger days has his 
race voted so freely in the Dixie cotton 
belt. In Mississippi, encouraged by white 
planters, many 50-year-old Negroes 
voted for the first time. In sections 
south of the Potomac, “poor whites” 
and share croppers, cotton tenants and 
landowners trooped to the polls. 


They voted on the Bankhead Act for 
compulsory cotton crop control. Ap- 
proximately 2,600,000 cotton growers 
were eligible for the poll. Congress 
stipulated that the bill, in effect this 
year, would have to be approved by 
two-thirds of the voting cotton farmers 
to be effective in 1935. 

Returns showed the South over- 
whelmingly in favor of retaining the 
measure. Of the seventeen voting States 
only two—California and Oklahoma— 
failed to give the necessary two-thirds 
vote. Total voting was more than 10 to 
1 in favor—1,060,226 against 99,650. 


WAR DEBTS: Britain and Others 
Send Soft Words; Finns Pay 


The fine courtesy of debtor to credi- 
tor gave a holiday spirit to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull’s office last week. 
More than prompt, Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, sent 
his contribution five days before ac- 
crued payments of $379;461,776 on 
Great Britain’s war debt were due here. 
No check fluttered out of the official 
envelope. But the note it enclosed was 
more than gracious: 


“His Majesty’s Government welcomes 
the assurance that the United States 
Government is fully disposed to dis- 
cuss any proposals that may be put 
forward in regard to the payment of 
this indebtedness . His Majesty’s 
Government .. . feels that it would be 
useless, and therefore unwise, to ini- 
tiate negotiations at present, but they 
will continue to watch for any effective 


























ALAN DUNN IN THE NEW YORKER 


“We Have $154,729,976 Due Us Today From Foreign Governments on Their 
War Debts—Theoretically I Suppose One of Us Ought to Stick Around” 


More than 1,000,000 cotton planters 
have already signed up with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration for 
voluntary cotton crop control for 1935. 
The Bankhead Act puts teeth in AAA’s 
program by imposing on all growers a 
prohibitory tax on cotton sold in ex- 
cess of quotas. 


The purpose of the bill is to reduce 
cotton surpluses. Under the voluntary 
scheme, farmers are paid a bonus for 
cotton that goes into domestic consump- 
tion and are paid rent for land taken 
cut of production. The government also 
agrees to lend growers 12 cents a pound 
on the crop. 

Daniel Gilham, a 60-year-old Negro, 
voted for the measure last week. 

“T allows it’s better to make a little 
money on a few bales than to lose 
money on a heap of bales,” he said. 





opportunity of taking steps in that di- 
rection.” 

Ten other nations vied with Great 
Britain in the search for pretty phrases 
as a substitute for the $630,024,500.87 
due from them. Finland proved the 
lone exception. She made prompt pay- 
ment of her $228,538. 


* 
ROOSEVELTS: Will 


“Love to Wear’ His Xmas Ties 


President 


“What a surprise!” 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt makes this 
exclamation when he unwraps his 
Christmas neckties, it will prove one of 
two things: Either he is a first-rate 
actor, or he does not read newspapers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, dashing about on her 
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A Christmas Shopper: Mrs. Roosevelt at a Washington Toy Counter 


Christmas shopping last week, never 
escaped her familiar bevy of women re- 
porters. Thursday they were with her 
in New York, faithfully reporting the 
purchase of six neckties made from 
materials woven by the blind. Two 
were black and white, the others red 
and white, yellow and white, and light 
blue and white. 

“The President,” she said optimis- 
tically, “is going to love to wear these.” 

The faithful women reporters got a 
brief respite that evening while Mrs. 
Roosevelt dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Parish, in whose home she and 
Mr. Roosevelt were married 30 years 
ago next St. Patrick’s Day. But they 
were with her again, panting for breath, 
Friday morning. The scene had shifted 
to Washington. When department store 
doors opened, Mrs. Roosevelt, in the 
front rank of the early shoppers, surged 
forward to the toy counter. 


® Lt. Charles Palmer, Harvard polo 
coach, watched a gangling 6-foot-4 
youngster swing his mallet. Freshmen 
were limbering up at the season’s first 
practice in the Commonwealth Armory. 

“He hits the ball well,” the Lieuten- 
ant remarked, 

Object of the coach’s comment was 
John Roosevelt, youngest of the Presi- 
dent’s four sons. To star on Har- 
vard’s freshman team he will have to 
outdistance at least two more exper- 
ienced candidates: F. Skiddy von 
Stade Jr. of New York, and Lawrence 
Davis of Cincinnati. 


® Mr. Roosevelt and his wife both got 
medals last week. 
In Washington a member of the Pan- 


American Society decorated the Presi- 
dent for conspicuously promoting 
friendship among the American re- 
publics. 

In Philadelphia Mrs. Roosevelt won 
the Gimbel Award of a gold medal and 
a $1,000 check as the foremost woman 
of the country in 1934. She kept the 
medal but gave the check to bedridden, 
8-year-old Walter Fox. The young vic- 
tim of infantile paralysis will use the 
money to take the cure at Warm 
Springs, Ga. 


® Once again in Washington, rumor 
swelled. apparently from nowhere and 
broke in a wave over the capital’s 
social ranks. The name of Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, the President’s only 
daughter, has occasionally been linked 
with that of John Boettiger, a former 
Washington correspondent. Last week 
gossips again toyed with the persistent 
but unconfirmed reports that Mrs. Dall 
would soon wed the handsome writer. 


. 
RELIEF: FSRC  Errs; Boston 
Receives 2,000,000 Cabbages 


Giant locomotives rumbled into Bos- 
ton pulling 226 box cars which had 
been loaded in upper New York State. 
As the cars were shunted onto sidings, 
railroad officials notified Arthur G. 
Rotch, Massachusetts Relief Adminis- 
trator, that his consignment of cab- 
bage had arrived. Immediately Mr. 
Rotch sent assistants to investigate 
the source and size of the shipment. 


Soon his cabbage counters reported 














back. The Federal Surplus Relief 
Corp. was the donor, they found. In 
all, there were nearly 2,000,000 cab- 
bages, 6,000,000 pounds—more than a 
pound for each resident in the State. 

The Rotch eyes blinked. Why had 
the government sent so many? He 
queried Washington. Soon he got an 
answer. It seemed the government 
had made a mistake. The Surplus Re- 
lief Corp. had intended buying and 
shipping the 6,000,000 pounds in small 
lots over a period of three months. But 
a subordinate confused the order. 

No one in Massachusetts seemed 
particularly pleased with Uncle Sam’s 
tremendous gift. Relief officials com- 
plained that they couldn’t use all the 
cabbages. Farmers groaned about 
“needless cabbage dumping.’”’ Even the 
State’s paupers grumbled. They pic- 
tured themselves eating boiled cabbage, 
creamed cabbage, cabbage soup, cole 
slaw, and sauerkraut all Winter long. 


* 
CONGRESS: New Speaker of the 


House Another “Uncle Joe’? 





Last Aug. 19, Henry T. Rainey, 
elderly and genial Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, died un- 
expectedly. Next day, along with his 
obituary, mewspapers carried long 
articles on the fight which loomed 
among his would-be successors. 

Within a week a dozen candidates 
entered the Speakership race. Joseph 
W. Byrns, beetle-browed Tennessean, 
had a running start on the rest be- 
cause of his service as floor leader in 
the last Congress. Close behind came 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was said to support, 
and William Bankhead of Alabama, 
chairman of the House Rules com- 
mittee and father of the stage’s and 
screen’s glamorous Tallulah. Lesser 
lights swarmed into the fight to 
heighten their political stature. 

When President Roosevelt last 
month disclosed that he would not 
support any one candidate, Mr. Byrns 
smilingly observed: “I have plenty of 
votes to elect me.” Few took his word 


as gospel. Political candidates are 
traditionally as boastful as _ prize- 
fighters. 


Last week Joseph F. Guffey stepped 
in and settled the matter. The Penn- 
sylvania political boss and Senator- 
elect called a meeting of all Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats in the House. Unani- 
mously they voted to support Mr. 
Byrns. Other State delegations quick- 
ly hopped on the bandwagon, assuring 
his election as Speaker. 

Most Congressmen were pleased. 
They liked Joe Byrns’s friendly, soft- 
spoken manner. They had only one 
fear—that Byrns, who likes to be 
called “Uncle Joe,” couldn’t say “No” 
as easily as did “Uncle Joe’ Cannon, 
most famous of all Speakers. 

In other respects, the veteran Ten- 

“-e 3sean can well be compared with 
the “Uncle Joe” who ruled the Con- 
gressidnal roost during the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. Spare and 
rugged-faced, he has the same back- 
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woods texture as the late Speaker 
Cannon. With equal facility he speaks 
the language of the South, of Tam- 
many, of Jeffersonian idealism, and of 
Farley practicality. 

His 26 years in the House have given 
him a reputation for ultra-conserva- 
tism. But his unfailing loyalty to the 
President leaves no doubt that he will 
champion any and all New Deal 
policies. 

During the recent campaigns he 
gave a piece of advice to a young can- 
didate for Congress: “Get out and tell 
the folks what the administration has 
done. Tell them what it is going to 
do. Then grab onto the coat tails of 
one Franklin D. Roosevelt and swing 
like hell.” 


FIRE: Pile of Charred Debris 
Where the Hotel Kerns Stood 


“Hotel in Lansing, Mich., Burns:” 

Early one morning last week wires 
“flashed” this sentence to hundreds of 
newspaper Offices. 


“5:10 A.M.: Isaac Jones, night clerk 
at Hotel Kerns in Michigan’s capital, 
heard the desk phone tinkle. A sleepy 
voice said: “I smell smoke.” Jones 
turned to Cleo Evans, a bellboy: “See 
if anything’s wrong.” Evans made for 
the stairs. 

5:15 A.M.: Evans reappeared at the 
desk “The place is on fire,” he yelled 
wildly. He darted away down a corri- 
dor, banging on bedroom doors. ‘Fire! 
Fire!” 

Hotel Kerns, a comfortable four- 
story structure, was built on a bank 
of the shallow Grand River. For years 
it had been a favorite rendezvous for 
State and local politicians. Its at- 
mosphere was homey; its floors were 
wood, oiled to muffle squeaks of old 
age. 

Thermometers were down to 2 below 
zero, A half-inch film of ice covered 
the Grand River. Swiftly the fire 
spread. A strong southeast wind 


In Darkness and Zero Weather the Hotel Kerns 
Burns Down at Lansing, Mich., With 31 Known Dead 


whipped the flames into red and yellow 
dancing dervishes. 

5:32 A.M.: A watchman in a build- 
ing adjacent to the hotel gave the 
alarm. Sixty seconds later, from a 
fire house two blocks away, scarlet en- 
gines raced up. Eight other com- 
panies with gleaming apparatus ar- 
rived in three minutes. Numb hands 
screwed hoses to fire plugs; pumping 
engines roared. Streams of water 
sizzled on the hot bricks and formed 
giant icicles on surrounding buildings. 

The building was a furnace. A stair- 
case and two elevator shafts in the 
center of the building were roaring 
flues of flame. 

Scenes of unbelievable horror took 
place. The instinct of self-preservation 
took control of most of the 200-odd 
guests. Women stumbled. blindly 
through halls, their night clothes and 
hair on fire. Men fell over prone forms. 
Above the crackling flames, the shriek 
of the wind, and clangor of fire bells, 
spectators heard a dreadful chorus of 
screams. 

“Faces, grimacing in despair, ap- 
peared momentarily in the smoking 
windows. Some of the trapped figures 
struck matches in a pitiful effort to 





PROPOSALS OF THE WEEK 


By the National Resources Board: 

For a permanent public works program to end 
waste of national domain by intelligent use of 
land, water, and mineral assets. 

By the Chamber of Commerce and National Association 
of Manufacturers (Joint Business Conference for 
Recovery ) : 

For an a!l-business board to represent business 
at Washington and increase its voice in Govern- 
ment recovery plans. 

By the American Federation of Labor: 

For compulsory unemployment insurance financed 
by a 5 per cent payroll levy on employers, and 
yielding 50 per cent of normal weekly wage to 
jobless workers. 

By the Advisory Council to the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security: 

For an unemployment insurance program with a 
3 per cent tax on payrolls. 

By the Labor Advisory Board: 

For a special labor board with supreme power in 
labor disputes, and greater insurance for the 
rights of labor. 

By the Science Advisory Board: 

For a $16,000,000, six-year survey of the technical 





sroblems of industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
By the Subsistence Homesteads Division: 
For a $500,000,000 expansion of its projects. 


ACME 


attract the attention of firemen. 
Some were able to clamber down fire 
ladders. Others, beyond reach of the 
ladders, leaped to the sidewalk, where 
they lay with bones crushed. Some 
in the part of the hotel facing the 
river plunged through the ice into seven 
feet of muddy water. Few came to the 
top. 

A group of fifteen reached the roof 
of the two-story kitchen and stood 
there, dark against the flickering back- 
ground, begging firemen to find them 
a ladder. Suddenly the flame-eaten 
beams caved in. The group vanished 
in a cloud of sparks. 


Rouwi-CaAt_: The fire, started in the 
hotel manager’s room by a carelessly 
thrown cigarette, consumed the hotel 
register, hampering efforts of identi- 
fication. Friends and relatives of vic- 
tims viewed piles of charred bones in 
morgues set up in the vicinity. Great- 
est single sufferer was the State Legis- 
lature. Many members, in Lansing for 
a special session, had put up at the 
hotel. In all, the devastating toll 
mounted to 31 known dead, and 7 
known missing. Seven of Michigan’s 
lawmakers perished. 


® One survivor, Walter Jeffery, blind 
vice president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, told a tale of luck. 
Awakened in his room, he could only 
judge his danger by feeling the vary- 
ing intensity of the heat. He groped 
his way to the window and jumped. 
Twelve feet down he landed on a ledge. 
Eager hands helped him to safety. 


® Cleo Evans, hero-bellboy who spread 
the alarm, shivered a grateful “I’m 
glad to be here.” Survivors said 50 
per cent of those saved owed their 
lives to his quick action. 


® The day before the catastrophe, 
State Senator John Leidlein, 70 years 
old, proposed a motion to the chamber. 
He was asked to defer his motion un- 
til the next day. Senator Leidlein in- 
sisted: “I may be dead tomorrow.” 


KEYSTONE 


When Daylight Came, the River Below the Ho- 
tel Was Searched for Those Who Jumped Blindly 
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Haile Selassie: Mussolini Forgot 
About Their “Perpetual Friendship” 








There was much jabbering in the 
mud huts of Walwal, Abyssinia, last 
week. Thin-lipped blacks wrapped in 
coarse white cotton robes gesticulated 
excitedly. In European capitals states- 
men looked grave. The little desert 
village near the Italian Somaliland 
frontier had assumed a bewildering im- 
portance. There, Dec. 5, Abyssinian 
and Italian troops clashed. 


CuaArGEs: Accounts of the battle va- 
ried. From his capital, Addis Ababa, 
Haile Selassie, Abyssinia’s small, black- 
bearded Emperor, charged in a tele- 
gram to the League of Nations that 
Italian troops attacked Abyssinian 
soldiers who were escorting an Anglo- 
Abyssinian surveying party. He claimed 
the attack took place 62 miles within 
the Abyssinian frontier and that Italian 
planes wantonly bombed Gerlogubi and 
another mud village near Walwal after 
he had protested to Rome. 

Il Duce had a different version. Wal- 
wal, he intimated, was not in Abyssin- 
ia, but in Italian Somaliland. Conse- 
quently the Italian troops were in the 
right. When the Italian troops arrived 
at the village, natives tried to provoke 
an attack. Failing, they launched one. 
Aided by reinforcements, including 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 


A Battle Between Abyssinian and Italian Troops at Wal- 
wal Reopened an Old Dispute Over the Map of Africa 


ABYSSINIA: Natives and Italians Clash; King 


Of Kings and I Duce Glower; “‘Friendship”’ Forgotten 





planes and an armored car, the Italians 
repelled the assault. It was estimated 
unofficially that 32 native allies of the 
Italians and 110 Abyssinians were 
killed. 


The international border, ill-defineg 
by the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1908, 
remains in dispute. Unbiased cartog- 
raphers, basing their maps on the 
treaty’s provisions, place Walwal from 
60 to 80 miles inside Abyssinia. 


Feup: Rome has not forgotten the 
humiliation of Adowa. This battle, 
fought on an arid, craggy plateau in 
northern Abyssinia in March, 1896, fol- 
lowed a dispute about the boundary of 
Eritrea, another Italian colony. A 
horde of Abyssinian warriors clad in 
lions’ manes and armed with European 
rifles, slaughtered 6,000 Italian and 
native troops and took 2,000 captives, 
The defeat quashed Italy’s plan to con- 
trol Abyssinia. 


PLANS: “Don’t block Italian expan- 
sion,” Il Duce warned the world last 
March. Africa, he asserted, “must 
be brought within the civilized circle.” 
His forces in Somaliland include at 
least 6,600 white and native troops, 
supported by a field battery, three 
mountain batteries, several light tanks, 
and twelve planes. Close secrecy sur- 
rounds such figures. One correspond- 
ent in Rome last week was informed 
he might be jailed for two years if he 
even estimated Italy’s war strength in 
her colonies. 


Last month the Fascist leader ac- 
cepted the Emperor’s apologies and an 
indemnity of $123 for the killing of a 
guard at the Italian Consulate at Gon- 
dar, Abyssinia. The slaying occurred 
during a riot inspired by reports that 
Italy was adding to her colony forces. 
Last week Il Duce demanded more 
apologies. and indemnities. He refused 
to arbitrate the issue with the King of 
Kings. 

Abyssinians felt Il Duce’s memory 
needed refreshing. In 1928 he signed a 
treaty of “perpetual friendship” with 
Haile Selassie, promising to arbitrate 
all disputes. 

The Abyssinian Army has_ been 
trained by Belgian officers. It totals 
about 100,000 men. There is also a 
loosely organized militia mumbering 
about 300,000. Of late years, Italians 
claim Emperor Haile Selassie has made 
heavy purchases of British and French 
munitions. They suspect he may seek 
to extend his realm and gain a coast- 
line at the expense of Eritrea or Italian 
Somaliland. 

By curbing the Emperor’s Power 
Premier Mussolini might make these 
colonies more attractive to homestead- 
ers and turn his African possessions 
into big producers of cotton and corn. 
But the Abyssinian menace, plus bak- 
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ing heat, sterile soil, and tropical dis- 
eases have thwarted his plans. De- 
spite generous offers of land, only 4,500 
Italians have settled in Eritrea, only 
1,600 in Somaliland. 


U.S.S.R: American Negro Worker 


Becomes Moscow City Adviser 


Among the “heroes of labor’ that 
decorate the Hall of Columns of the 
great white Trades Union Building in 
Moscow hangs the picture of a slightly 
built, bespectacled, very black young 
Negro, Robert Robinson. 

His fellow-workers in the Moscow 
Ball-Bearing Co. last week tendered a 
new honor to the 30-year-old American 
bachelor. By an enthusiastic show of 
hands, they unanimously named the 
machine-tool worker a delegate to the 
Moscow Soviet, which corresponds to 
an American city council. 

Mr. Robinson, a native of Jamaica, 
worked for Henry Ford in Detroit and 
became an American citizen. In 1930 
the depression and a desire to see the 
world took him to the U.S.S.R. Since 
then he has earned 1,300 rubles 
($1,105) in bonuses for technical im- 
provements and labor-saving devices. 
He has added a fluent command of 
Russian to the French and Spanish he 
had previously learned. 

Soon after his arrival in Russia, two 
white Americans employed in Stalin- 
grad objected to eating with him in a 
workers’ restaurant. They pommeled 
him. The Communist press, always 
eager to champion oppressed races, 
promptly made him a national issue. 
At a mass trial the assailants received 
orders to leave the country in 72 hours. 

An unpretentious man, the Negro 
won the esteem of Communists by his 
willingness to work long hours. He still 
wears the American clothes he bought 
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last year when he returned to the Uni- 
ted States to get his passport renewed. 
He maintains he has no interest in 
politics. 

Delegates to the Moscow Soviet at- 
tend meetings in their free time and 
advise administrators how to run the 
city. The Negro will probably serve 
on a committee governing his own fac- 
tory. He told a New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent that he was not 
a member of the party and had no 
idea what his new duties would be. 


BRITAIN: Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Chief Justice at Odds 


The wit of Britain’s Lord Chief 
Justice has been likened to the taste 
of a grapefruit—sharp, smooth, and re- 
reshing. But Lord Hewart was far 
too angry to be clever when he stood 
up in the House of Lords last week. 
He glared about him, a small, stooped 
figure among rows of empty benches. 
In a voice vibrating with rage he de- 
nounced government leaders respon- 
sible for a bill designed to relieve court 
congestion by creating new judges. 

As permanent head of the judiciary, 
stormed Lord Hewart, he should have 
been consulted about the measure. One 
clause in particular roused his indig- 
nation. It proposed to empower the 
Lord High Chancellor, the govern- 
ment’s chief law officer, to nominate 
without regard to seniority any of the 
five Lord Justices of the two Courts of 
Appeal to preside in the absence or 
incapacity of the senior Lord Justice. 

This provision, said Lord Hewart 
acidly, would permit the Lord Chan- 
cellor to fill the post with his political 
supporters. It was aimed, he asserted, 
at Sir Henry Slesser, the former 
Laborite who as second senior Lord 
Justice is entitled to preside over Ap- 





Wig) and Lord Chancellor Sankey (Right in 
Wig): They Shook Hands at the End of “the Most Painful Debate in 50 Years” 
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peal Court No. 2 when the senior Lord 
Justice is absent. 

Sir Henry served as Solicitor Gen- 
eral in the Labor Cabinet of 1924. Yet 
the man Lord Hewart indicated as 
responsible for the proposed measure 
was an old party colleague of Sir 
Henry—the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Sankey. 

“Where is this sort of thing to end?” 
he snorted, shaking his forefinger at 
the Cabinet member. ‘“‘Will some one 
tell me one day that they are going to 
have a new revenue judge because they 
do not like the way he decides his cases, 
or because they do not agree with his 
views as a politician?” If the bill’s 
“odious features” were not quickly 
eliminated, he threatened to adjourn 
his court daily and come to the house 
and fight the measure. 

Three days later Viscount Sankey 
stood up to deny the jurist’s charges. 
“Moonshine, moonshine, moonshine!” 
he exclaimed, snatching his wig from 
his head and shaking his finger at the 
gray-haired peer. 

Finally Lord Reading effected a com- 
promise. An addition to the offending 
clause guaranteed the seniority rights 
of all living Lord Justices. Lord Hewart 
was mollified. He shook hands with Vis- 
count Sankey, putting an end to what 
one peer called “the most painful de- 
bate in 50 years.” 





































BRITISH BRIEFS: 
In the Saar; Singapore “Defended” 


Peace and Riot 


A husky 6-footer, who learned about 
war in campaigns against Boers, Ger- 
mans, and Irish, last week became a 
champion of peace. Major Gen. John 
Edward Spencer Brind bundled himself 
in an ulster, clapped on a soft felt hat, 
picked up his umbrella, and left Lon- 
don to command the Saar’s internation- 
al militia of 3,300 men. 

The 56-year-old officer, whose Roman 
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nose juts above a clipped mustache, is 
charged with keeping order during the 
Jan. 13 plebiscite. Then Saarlanders 
will decide whether to merge with Nazi 
Germany, join France, or continue un- 
der League of Nations administration. 
Major Brind’s peace troops include 
1,500 British, 1,300 Italian, 250 Swed- 
ish, and 250 Netherland troops, plus 
12 British armored cars. 

Two days after his arrival at Saar- 
bruecken, the tension in the region 
snapped. Capt. James Justice, British 
subject and an officer in the interna- 
tional police force recruited before the 
League decided to send troops, grazed 
a woman in an automobile accident. 
Furious natives attacked him. His gun 
went off in the tussle and injured a 
man. The Captain, badly beaten, ended 
up in a hospital. Police suspended him 
during an investigation. 


®At Singapore, Britain carried out 
maneuvers in melodramatic secrecy. 
The army and Royal Air Force defended 
the base against a British fleet that 
came from “somewhere in the China 
Sea.” Whether the “Gibraltar of the 
East” proved as impregnable as her 
Mediterranean prototype was not re- 
vealed. 

Before the sham battle secret service 
men nabbed two alleged Japanese spies 
on a ship arriving from Europe. Then 
they searched Japanese quarters in the 
cluttered city for a mysterious hand- 
bag. On a long chance they called on 
Y. Nishimura, merchant and head of 
the Singapore Japanese Association. 
M. Nishimura dropped dead at head- 
quarters. After an autopsy last week 
his death was listed as suicide from 
arsenic poisoning. 


SWITZERLAND: New President 


A Not-So-Slow Berne Citizen 


Berne men are so slow, the Swiss 
say, that if one of them fell from a 
mountain top he would die of old age 
before he hit the ground. Last week 
Rudolph Minger of the Canton of Berne 
became President of Switzerland—in 
his slow way. 

There are no dark horses and no 
surprises in Swiss Presidential elec- 
tions. By tradition, the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Council (Cabinet) 
each year solemnly bestow the honor 
on the outgoing vice president. 

The post entails few executive du- 
ties. But it will afford Herr Minger 
more opportunities to don his favorite 
stiff collar and formal dress. A thick- 
set man with a little mustache, the ex- 
farmer is a bizarre figure at military 
reviews. He sits astride his horse in 
a derby hat. The long folds of his 
Prince Albert shroud the animal’s hind 
quarters. 

Herr Minger dispelled the popular 
conception that Berne farmers consider 
all sides of a question and then fail to 
act. While Minister of War from 1929 
to 1933 he reorganized the Swiss Army 
and extended the length of military 
service. He has received credit for 
fortifying the German frontier. 


FRANCE: Flandin Chastens His 
Deputies; They Vote His Bill 


Words. Words. Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin was tired of them. For 
a week Deputies had wrangled over his 
wheat bill. Encumbered by amend- 
ments, it was sinking in a sea of legis- 
lative oratory. 

The Premier heaved his huge frame 
upright. Without bothering to mount 
the rostrum, he faced his foes from 
the government bench below it. “This 
is a government which governs,” he 
said in a cold, brittle tone. “It is for 
the Chamber to choose. Either it adopts 
the bill as presented by the Com- 
mission of Agriculture or it drifts into 
a sterile debate and takes the responsi- 
bility for having to go before the 
country.” 

Applause spattered from the spec- 
tators’ gallery. The youngest Premier 
in France’s history had spoken more 
sharply to the Chamber than has any 
predecessor within memory. Resent- 
ful Deputies realized they could not 
call his bluff. Elections are expensive, 
their results uncertain. 

Three days later the _ crestfallen 
Chamber passed the bill by a vote of 
387 to 175. But amendments still 
undermined much of its origina! vitali- 
ty. The Premier did not get auchority 
to levy taxes on farmers to finance 
government purchases of wheat. 
Though he succeeded in abolishing the 
minimum wheat price, he was forced to 
obligate the government to continue 
its purchases of the crop’s surplus. 
The purchases will be made in July, 
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at a price based on the average in the 
open Paris market for the first six 
months of next year. 

Since the passage of last year’s 
wheat law France has poured out more 
than 700,000,000 francs ($46,200,000 
currently) to buy surplus grain and 
subsidize exports. The legal price, 
fixed at about $2 a bushel, is approxi- 
mately twice the world figure. Farmers 
complain that wholesale violations of 
the minimum-price law have beaten 
down the real price as much as 50 per 
cent. Yet they believe it helps them 
and they fought to the last ditch to 
prevent establishment of a free market, 

M. Flandin hopes to get rid of the 
nation’s 1933-34 surplus, Officially esti- 
mated at 80,000,000 bushels, by ex- 
porting 36,000,000 bushels and turning 
part of the remainder into alcohol or 
fodder. The export price would be 
about 54 cents a bushel. (In Chicago 
last week the price hovered around 
$1.) By restricting sowing, he plans 
to curtail future surpluses. 

Thrifty Parisians, indifferent to the 
farmers’ woes, waited impatiently for 
the Senate to approve the bill. They 
believe it will knock at least half a 
cent off the present bread price of 3 
cents a pound. 


FASHION: Mrs. Williams 


Again Wears “Best-Dressed” Crown 


Harrison 


Every year United Press correspon- 
dents in Paris announce the election of 
the world’s best-dressed woman. Last 
week they cabled that the beautiful 
Mrs. Harrison Williams of New York 
had succeeded herself to the title. The 
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Premier Flandin (Right), Who Rebuked a Long-Winded Chamber of Deputies 
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French-born Princess Sixte de Bour- 
bon Parma was runner-up—in spite of 
the mourning she wears for the late 
Prince. To compete, it was said, a 
woman would have to spend about 
$50,000 a year on her wardrobe. 

The names of the dressmakers who 
voted remained a mystery. Schia- 
parelli, Chanel, Molyneux, Patou, and 
Lelong insisted they had never elected 
or selected a woman for the post. Nor 
would they ever, they declared, for 
fear of insulting other customers. 
Many big houses, however, supply 
secret lists to reporters pledged not to 
quote their sources. 

When Mrs. Williams landed in New 
York, she wore a black, white, and 
green silk blouse, checkered black 
woolen skirt, and three-quarter length 
proadtail coat. A black lacquer bird 
perched on her black tricorne hat. She 
said she had never spent $50,000 for 
clothes in a year—$20,000 was more 
accurate. 

Asked to comment on her victory, 
Mrs. Williams, who has brains and 
charm as well as good looks, smiled. 
“What can I say,” she asked, “that 
would not seem silly?” 


Peruvian Poet in 


CHILE: the 


Red; “Investor” Uses Knife 


When_ardent blood at last is cold 

Then he who comes to lift the 
dead 

Shall find my teeth unconquered 
hold 

A remnant of the banner red. 


A clear-eyed, slender Peruvian poet, 
Jose Santos Chocano, composed this 
gallant defiance while he was still in 
his teens and had it printed in scarlet 
ink. Last week, changed by time into 
a fat little conservative with sensual 
lips and small, shrewd eyes, he was 
stabbed to death in a crowded street 
car in Santiago, Chile. His assassin 
was a Santiago native with a Scottish 
name—Martin Bruce. In a theatre a 
few blocks away, thousands waited to 
hear the poet read his latest work, 
“Golden Fruits from the Indies.” 

The Spanish world mourned one of 
its greatest contemporary poets, the 
author of “Alma America” and “Lux 
Fiat.” His life, a critic said, “is a 
novel, passionate and extravagant like 
his verses.” 

Exiled from Peru for radical agita- 
tion when he was 20, he flitted im- 
petuously through South America. 
Spain welcomed him as a poet, but a 
bank fraud got him into trouble. He 
escaped with the help of friends. 

“But now I’m the poet, I’m divine, 
I'm sacred,” Santos Chocano sang. 
When not declaiming his own verses he 
assumed a condescending air, as though 
mundane details were beneath him. 
Five years ago he arrogantly demanded 
that the public furnish funds for a 
treasure hunt in Santiago. Excavators 
dug a deep hole in the heart of the 
city, but found nothing. 

Martin Bruce, father of eight chil- 
dren, invested $1,000. He sued Santos 
Chocano as a swindler. When the 
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Mrs. Harrison Williams: “What Can 
I Say That Would Not Seem Silly?’ 


courts gave him no satisfaction, Senor 
Bruce decided to use the knife. 

The poet’s widow, a Mexican, claimed 
that neither Peru nor Chile was worthy 
to bury him. She planned to take his 
body to her own country, which once 
crowned him with golden laurel. 


CUBA: Graft-Fighting Editors 
Taken for a “Motor Oil” Ride 


The cheerful chatter of typewriters 
filled the paper-littered city room of 
Accion, Havana daily, one night last 
week. Organ of the ABC, anti-govern- 
ment party, the newspaper was about 
to issue another blast about graft in 
high places. Seven members of the edi- 
torial staff, who for six months had 
been “batting out” graft _ stories, 
grinned over their devastating copy. 

At 9:45 P.M. the door burst open. 
Eight men, with leveled sub-machine 
guns, marched in. The plump, ruddy 
face of Francisco Ichaso, assistant edi- 
tor, paled. Jose Losada, 210-pound 
sports editor and ex-boxer, looked at 
the guns and decided to obey the curt 
command to stand up. 
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Herded out of the white, limestone 
building, the frightened journalists dis- 
covered they were to be taken for a 
ride. A police pursuit Ford and three 
closed black Fords with official licenses 
waited at the curb. Forced in, they 
rode to the Malecon, the broad boule- 
vard that skirts the sea. The cars 
stopped near the brown National Hotel. 

The kidnapers thrust their captives 
out, gave each a pint bottle and ordered 
him to swallow the contents. Down the 
journalistic throats trickled nauseating 
airplane oil. Retching, the newspaper 
men flung aside the partly emptied bot- 
tles. Their foes chuckled, then climbed 
into the cars and sped away. 

The editors rushed back to their of- 
fice and dashed off red-hot stories. 
Agents of the army, they fumed, had 
done the job at the instance of the 
government which Col. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, army Chief of Staff, keeps in 
power. Before the paper was on the 
street 40 police crowded in and sup- 
pressed it. Three days later the govern- 
ment yielded to popular protests and 
permitted Accion to resume publication. 


? 
GERMANY: Not a Scratch for 
Hitler; His Train Kills 15 


A special train from Bremerhaven to 
Berlin cut through the fog and gather- 
ing darkness at 60 miles an hour one 
evening last week. 

In a de luxe coach with tables and 
lamps and ornate paneling, Adolf Hit- 
ler; Gen. Werner von Blomberg, De- 
fense Minister; Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
economic dictator, and other high of- 
ficials sat on plush chairs. The Reich 
Leader’s ears still pounded from cheers 
of crowds who had sped him from the 
German port after the ceremonial 
launching of the North German Lloyd 
liner Scharnhorst. 


Suddenly the train lurched and 
ground to a stop. Trainmen, followed 
by Herr Hitler, ran back along the 
track. At a grade crossing they found 
a demolished bus. Torn bodies littered 
the ground. The Fuehrer’s right hand 
shot up in salute to the dead. Then he 
helped to pick up the bodies. 


Thirteen were dead. Of the seven in- 
jured, two died later in a hospital. 
No one on the train was hurt. Appar- 
ently the bus driver, ignorant of the 
special train, had not seen the closed 
wooden gates in the fog. Most of the 
victims were theatrical troupers. 

At the Sportpalast in Berlin Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, 
dramatically asked the audience to rise 
and think for a moment of Herr Hitler. 
“We all may thank God from the 
depths of our hearts,” he said, “that 
our Fuehrer has just escaped unhurt 
from a train crash.” 

Good Nazis agreed with the gnome- 
like Minister. A derailed, blazing train 
might easily have destroyed Herr Hit- 
ler, the voice of their party; General 
von Blomberg, the fist which controls 
the army; Dr. Schacht, the brain which 
directs the nation’s commerce and fi- 
nance. 
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GOLF: The Bridge Breaks; Down 
Goes Dutra, Clubs, and All 








As a rule when a golfer hits his ball 
over water, he has nothing more to 
fear from the hazard. One day last 
week Olin Anthony Dutra, national 
open champion, neatly arched a pitch- 
shot over a canal and then fell into 
the water hazard himself. 

He needed two 5s on two par 4 holes 
to beat Mike Turnesa for the $1,200 
first prize in the Miami Biltmore Open. 
Dutra’s broad Spanish face relaxed in- 
to a smile as his second shot on the 
400-yard seventeenth hole came to rest 
at the back of the green. He seemed 
certain of beating Turnesa’s 72-hole 
total of 294 on Florida’s palmy Coral 
Gables links. ' 

Both Dutra’s playing-partners, Al 
Watrous and Billy Burke, were out of 
the running. But when Watrous’s ap- 
proach shot stopped on a bank in front 
of the green, the gallery had to wait 
for his next effort before surrounding 
the putting surface to watch Dutra. 

About 25 persons, including Dutra, 
crowded on a 40-foot wooden bridge 
spanning a stream five feet below. 
With a crack like a pistol shot, the 
bridge collapsed. Down went the spec- 
tators. Dutra, a symphony in white 
topped by a blue sweater, hung onto a 
side railing. His right leg slipped into 
the water up to the knee. While 


others were sinking up to their necks, 
he gripped the railing with his huge 
hends and scrambled out to safety on 
land. 
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It was fifteen minutes before every- 
one was rescued and the match could 
continue. Unnerved, Dutra three-putted 
the seventeenth, taking a 5. Playing 
the 480-yard eighteenth, he put his 
second in a trap. Then he regained 
control. Using a mashie-niblick he 
pitched to the home green. A moment 
later he rammed a 40-foot circus putt 
into the cup for a total of 292—the 
winner by two strokes. Once more the 
200-pound Californian had overcome 
hazards. 


In THE Rovucu: He started life on the 
Pacific Coast, the son of a rancher- 
father who could give him little finan- 
cial help. His mother died when he 
was 7. In the ninth grade he had to 
quit school and get a job. He became 
a hardware clerk, caddying in off- 
hours to pick up extra dollars. He 
wanted to be a golf professional. For 
hours every evening he practiced on 
rough ground near the local course, 
putting old balls into a tomato can, 
chipping stones against trees. 


BUNKERED: In 1932 Dutra “arrived.” 
He won a flock of tournaments. The 
following Winter Gene Sarazen com- 
pletely outclassed him 11 up and 10 to 
play in a dual exhibition match for 
the “world’s championship.” It took 
Mortie Dutra months of encouraging 
advice to restore his younger brother’s 
confidence. After reading books on 
will-power and success Olin finally de- 
cided he was not inferior to Sarazen or 
anyone else. By hitting as many as 
500 practice balls a day he polished off 
a swing that is rated the most mech- 
anized in the history of the game. 
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Water Hazard: Collapse of Bridge Near the Seventeenth Green at Coral 
Gables With Olin Dutra (in White Pants and Cap) and Spectators 
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On THE Fairway: Last Summer 
stomach trouble forced the 33-year-old, 
heavy-jowled golfer to diet on soft- 
boiled eggs and toast. Yet his three- 
quarter slow-motion swing won him 
the national open title. He was sgel- 
dom off the wind-swept Merion, Pa., 
fairways. He believes driving is the 
most important part of golf: “You 
can’t putt until you reach the green.” 

Dutra seems to retain remnants of 
his inferiority complex. He enjoys 
watching baseball players and boxers 
more than he does being watched by 
his own admirers. He seldom speaks 
to galleryites and always wears a wor- 
ried expression. 

His fellow professionals like him. 
Leo Diegel sends him many pupils. 
Bobby Jones says: “His game is one in 
which you cannot pick any flaws.” 

Dutra uses Bobby Jones irons and 
woods. 


SPORT SHORTS: Ice-Skating 
Star Turns Pro for Cigarette 


Jack Shea and Raymond Stevens, 
speedy Winter-sports stars of Lake 
Placid, N. Y., decided last week to be- 
come professional icemen. They signed 
up with a tobacco company to endorse 
a cigarette. Shea, a streamlined comet 
on skates, has never lost a title race 
since he started senior competition in 
1928. Stevens is one of four famous 
bobsledding brothers whose mother 
forbids them to ride as a quartet down 
the dangerous Mt. Van MHoevenberg 
run. She doesn’t want all her sons to 
get killed at once. 

BASEBALL: Dizzy Dean, hero of 1934, 
signed a contract, reported between 
$15,000 and $20,000, to allow a food- 
products company to reproduce his 
gangling image in comic strips. Dean 
made his sponsors promise not to make 
him look silly in funny pictures: 
“Patsy, my wife, seems to think I’m 
handsome.” Dean will get some $20,- 
000 next season from Sam Breadon, St. 
Louis owner, for playing ball. 

Carl Hubbell, hero of 1933, whose 
pitching aim lost some of its usual ac- 
curacy this year, went hunting in Okla- 
homa. Accidentally he shot Paul Shobe, 
a companion, through the shoulder. The 
left-handed New York Giant ace 
earned $20,000 last year. He is due for 
a salary cut. 
1936 OLympics: In 1916 the interna- 
tional games, scheduled for Berlin, were 
canceled by the World War. Last Sun- 
day 5,000 Nazi athletes started training 
for the 1936 Olympics, also scheduled 
for the German capital. 

Runners, jumpers, weight-throwers, 
and swimmers crowded into the Char- 
lottenburg Opera House and took a 
solemn oath: “I renounce all the joys 
of life (no smoking, no beer, no night 
life) for the time of training. It will 
be'my duty to educate and strengthen 
my courage and my body and devote 
myself completely to the great task of 
competing for the Fatherland.” 
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BARUCH: Bumps on His Head Led 


Him to Business and Finance 


“The trouble with Barney,’”’ remarked 
one Brain Truster early in 1933, “is 
that he’s too dogmatic.” 

“Yep,” snapped Carter Glass, “you’re 
right. When it comes to the proposition 
that two and two make four, Barney 
can be dogmatic as hell on something 
like that.” 

Bernard Mannes Baruch, who is 
frankly out of sympathy with many 
Roosevelt ideas, last week found that 
on one subject he and the President 
were congenially dogmatic. So Mr. 
Baruch—Barney to the newspapers, 
Bernie to his friends—received his first 
official post in the Roosevelt regime. 
As chairman of the committee to rec- 
ommend legislation to take the profits 
out of war (see page 3), he has a 
chance to indulge a sixteen-year-old 
hobby. 

He acquired his knowledge of arms- 
making in 1918, as chairman of the 
War Industries Board. His job was to 
mobilize industry, to cut down all pos- 
sible waste, and he showed the country 
he was a financier who could get things 
done. 

President Wilson told him it was im- 
perative to acquire the Austrian ships 
in American ports. Next day Mr. 
Baruch phoned the White House: “The 
Austrian shipping has been purchased.” 

Pince-nez on his nose, a broad smile 
on his face, and his tie askew—he’s ex- 
traordinarily careless in dress—he has 
entered the White House for confer- 
ences with Presidents Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover. Pince-nez in his 
hand, horn-rimmed spectacles on his 
nose (his tie still askew), he has ad- 
vised a succession of Senate finance 
committees. 

Disagreement with President Roose- 
velt on economic policies has kept Mr. 
Baruch from becoming as much of a 
power behind the scenes as he is popu- 
larly supposed to be. Two of his em- 
ployes, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and 
George N. Peek, were chosen for high 
administrative posts, but the financier 
has been consulted only occasionally, 
when the President wanted a conserv- 
ative viewpoint. Mr. Baruch and Mr. 
Roosevelt are cordial, but not intimate. 

There is a good deal of ego about 
Bernie Baruch. He talks freely, even 
enthusiastically about himself, and he 
would like to have had the pleasure of 
refusing to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. His motives are unselfish; he has 
no political ambitions. With a streak 
of sentimental patriotism characteris- 
tically Jewish, he says: “When God and 
the community have been so good to 
4 man, isn’t it natural that he should 
try to make some repayment?” 

He earned his first dollar picking cot- 
ton with the Negroes in the fields of 
Carolina. He was born 64 years ago in 
Camden, S. C., in a white frame house, 
now a funeral parlor. He was brought 
up in New York where he mixed edu- 
cation at public school and at the Col- 
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Bernard Baruch: “When God and the Community Have Been So Good to a 
Man, Isn’t It Natural That He Should Try to Make Some Repayment?” 


lege of the City of New York with fist 
fights, baseball games, boxing, and 
making money in poker games. 


His father, a well-known but not 
well-to-do doctor, wanted his son to fol- 
low his profession. His mother, who 
passed on to young Bernard her dis- 
tinguished Southern ancestry, took him 
to a phrenologist. After considering the 
bumps on Bernie’s head, he reported: 
“This young man has great gifts in 
finance and business. He might be a 
good lawyer. A doctor, no!” Bernie 
entered business. 


As a $3-a-week boy in Wall Street, 
he developed an almost photographic 
memory for financial reports. Later in 
life he could remember the exact word- 
ing of a document he misplaced. The 
paper often turned up in his pocket. He 
forgets where he puts things. 


In Wall Street he proved a huge and 
daring speculator. Before he was 30 he 
had his first million. In 1912 he decided 
he had enough money for the rest of 
his life. 

Although he gets seasick easily, the 
financier crosses the ocean at least 
twice a year to see his daughter Belle, 
who lives in France. He also goes to 


take the cure at Vichy—to “have all 
the wickedness boiled out of me.” 

On his voyages he spends most of his 
time reading. Ordinarily he does little 
of it. He likes bridge—for very small 
stakes. In France this Summer he 
played backgammon at 1 franc (7 
cents) a game. He is fond of horses 
and is an excellent golfer. He is proud 
of having once boxed with Bob Fitz- 
simmons. 

In Washington he stays at the Carl- 
ton. In New York he lives quietly with 
his wife and a younger daughter, Renee, 
in a brownstone house on Fifth Avenue. 
It has one of the few private ballrooms 
left in the city. Mr. Baruch, who hates 
parties, devotes much of his time to 
working in an easy chair before the 
fire-place in the fourth-floor library. 

His son, Bernard Jr., and Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson joined him Sunday at 
his 10,000-acre Hobcaw Plantation in 
South Carolina. Bags bulged with quail 
and duck he shot there on the week-end. 
Hobcaw is another hobby. 

There he sends old family servants; 
there a few years ago he buried the 
colored mammy who was his nurse and 
who taught him wisdom. Her name 
was Aunt Minerva. 
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A Man Who Appears to Be Leaping From One Mountain to Another: He Is 
Merely Taking One of the Natural Ski-Jumps at St. Moritz, Switzerland 


INTERNATIONAL 


An Editor Reaches 70: Arthur Brisbane Blows Out the Candles of Dizzy Dean Ties Up jn Havar 
His Birthday Cake at Luncheon With His Associates in New York While Meeting theD@Mlor His 
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Gentleman Rider G. Egerton Still Holds the Reins as He Goes Down With His Horse, 
Grovella, in Spill at the First Fence of Vauxhall Steeplechase at Kempton Park, England 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


SCOOP: Tracy of U. P. Locates 
“Dead” Sportsman in Brazil 





Except in books, plays, and movies, 
reporters seldom perform outstanding 
feats of crime detection. Morris De 
Haven Tracy, pleasant and exception- 
ally able West Coast manager for the 
United Press, last week did the unusual. 

The case Tracy broke for Coast front 
pages became an unsolved mystery 
three days after Christmas, 1932. On 
that night Lee Schlesinger, 36-year- 
old son of B. F. Schlesinger, San Fran- 
cisco chain department store owner, 
visited the barracks in Vancouver to 
spend the evening with his friend Capt. 
J. D. Bender. Mr. Schlesinger lived in 
Portland where he managed one of his 
father’s stores, Olds, Wortman & King. 
His two-goal polo and his expert squash 
and tennis skill made him popular 
around the Forest Hills field in Port- 
land’s Oswego Lake district. The young 
Stanford graduate’s ability as a mer- 
chant attracted business friends. 

At the barracks’ sentry gate Schles- 
inger stopped his Lincoln sports road- 
ster for a moment to talk to the guard. 
At 11:30 he drove away into the rain, 
his car-radio playing loudly. Then he 
vanished. When he failed to come 
home, his beautiful Junior League wife, 
Laura Anderson Schlesinger, called up 
friends. When they gave no help, she 
called the police. 

The roadster was finally located in 
the Columbia River at the end of a 
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coal dock. Its dashboard clock had 
stopped at 11:38. Divers combed the 
muddy river bottom. Had Schlesinger 
committed suicide? Had he been kid- 
naped? Had he gone to sleep at the 
wheel and plunged to his death? No 
claim was ever made on the $200,000 
in insurance policies held by Schles- 
inger, who had been in business diffi- 
culties. 

Tracy, former United Press New 
York news manager, started his search 
and unearthed a tip his man was some- 
where in South America. To United 
Press offices there he dispatched de- 
scriptions of the tall, dark-haired 
Schlesinger. Nothing turned up. Fi- 
nally a fortnight ago Tracy stumbled 
on almost positive information that 
Schlesinger was in Buenos Aires where 
he was playing polo. That narrowed 
the field considerably. Once more every 
United Pressman was put on the job. 

Finally New York received a cable 
from Gesford S. Fine, stationed at Rio 
de Janeiro, not Buenos Aires. He had 
a close friend, a small importer, who 
answered the _ description. “Want 
story?” he added. In no uncertain 
terms New York told him it did. 

Schlesinger readily admitted his 
identity. “I left for... private causes,” 
he said. “I have committed no crime 
and done nothing for which I am 
ashamed.” While Coast papers blazoned 
the story on front pages, South Ameri- 
can papers omitted it. Schlesinger 
pleaded with his friend Fine that the 
story would hurt his business and would 
not be news in South America, where 
he intended to remain. 
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Lee Schlesinger: Two Years Missing Out of Portland, 
Ore., He Was Found Playing Polo in Rio De Janeiro 
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TUBERCULOSIS: No More Jail 
For Two Lifer “Guinea Pigs” 


In 1915 Carl Erickson, a mine em- 
ploye of the Cripple Creek district near 
Denver, murdered his wife. For his 
crime of passion a Colorado court sen- 
tenced him to the bleak Canon City 
penitentiary for life. 

In 1922 Mike Schmidt, a heavy-set 
German laborer, stood accused of rap- 
ing his daughter. He too entered 
Canon City prison, to spend the rest 
of his days as No. 11926. 

This week these two men had earned 
the right to reclaim their prison- 
marred lives. As a reward for their 
willingness to test a new tuberculosis 
preventive Gov. Edwin C. Johnson 
granted them paroles, effective this 
week-end. 

Last April Dr. Harry John Corper, 
research director at the charity-sup- 
ported National Jewish Hospital in 
Denver, became convinced his fifteen- 
year search for a _ tuberculosis pre- 
ventive had ended. He was ready to 
try it on human beings. He persuaded 
Governor Johnson to ask for prison 
volunteers. 

At Canon City 400 prisoners offered 
to gamble on the chance of a parole. 
Dr. Corper and prison officers first 
whittled this list down to 32, finally to 
12, all lifers whose crimes had been un- 
premeditated. For his first two test 
cases the small and deep-eyed doctor 
selected Schmidt, 56, and Erickson, 65. 

Into their bodies he pumped his pre- 
ventive, the nature of which he refuses 
to make public. Erickson, apparently 
unaffected, went about his work in the 
blacksmith shop. Schmidt ran a slight 
fever. 

Next step was to test the preven- 
tive with the plague itself. Dr. Corper 
injected live, rod-like bacteria _in- 
to the two convicts. In unprotected 
human beings these virulent germs 
would undoubtedly have caused tu- 
berculosis. In the two prisoners the 
microbes—so small that 10,000 could 
comfortably march at once through a 
pin prick in a sheet of paper—ap- 
parently perished. Although Dr. Cor- 
per remained mute last week and will 
probably make no announcement for 
another year and a half, his preventive 
seemed to be successful with experi- 
mental human beings No. 1 and No. 2. 

BCG vaccine—Bile Calmette Guerin, 
after its French discoverers—is about 
the only tuberculosis preventive toler- 
ated by the profession. To prepare it 
laboratories grow bovine tubercle bacilli 
in ox bile for years. Microbes thereby 
lose their infectious virulence and have 
no damaging effect on human beings. 

Patients take BCG orally. In theory 
it causes the body to build a tubercu- 
losis immunity. Though widely ac- 
cepted in France, it has few advo- 
cates in the United States. 

American doctors think they have a 
good argument against it. Frequently 
children suffer attacks of tuberculosis 
so mild they pass unnoticed. If the 
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white plague strikes them later in life 
the attack is generally severe. On the 
other hand, those who escape a tuber- 
cular attack in youth generally survive 
later infections. BCG is therefore bad, 
doctors argue, because it deliberately 
induces mild attacks, thus creating fal- 
low ground for later microbes. 


MEDICINE: Quintuplets’ Doctor 


Visits, Sees, Conquers N. Y. 


A surprised Canadian backwoods- 
man last week stepped out of a train 
onto one of the platforms that sprawl 
fork-like under New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal. At that moment he 
was just another credulous tourist. 
Three days later when Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe departed by airplane for Wash- 
ington, Manhattan Island had a new 
hero. 

May 28 Dr. Dafoe won fame by de- 
livering a frightened housewife, Mrs. 
Oliva Dionne, of quintuplets. As a 
publicity stunt, the Liggett Drug Co. 
recently invited the shy, gray-haired 
doctor to make his second excursion in 
29 years out of the Ontario woods. 
Dr. Dafoe’s part of the bargain was to 
make a Liggett-sponsored speech at 
Carnegie Hall. Liggett agreed to 
show him sights his deep-set eyes had 
never seen before. 

After his journeys about the city 
behind a screaming motorcycle escort, 
New York was more impressed with 
the performer of the twentieth cen- 
tury’s obstetrical miracle than he was 
with the city. With Coolidge-like 
brevity he dismissed marvels of the 
metropolis: 

In the subway: “A very fine way to 
travel.” 

Atop the Empire State Building: “I 
don’t believe it!” 

In the harbor, looking at the sky- 
line: “It’s size is very impressive.” 

In the American Museum of Natural 
History, viewing a posthumously born 
whale: “My goodness!” 

The doctor’s most curious wish—one 
that shocked conservative medical gen- 
try and delighted Broadway—was to 
see Sally Rand, Century of Progress 
fan-dancer. 

In the garish Paradise Club he got 
his wish. For him Miss Rand per- 
formed her “bubble dance.” With a 
dozen newspaper men awaiting his re- 
action, he said simply: “It’s real 
pretty ... nothing bad about it. And 
she has a nice figure. Bet she must 
earn about $100 a week.” 

When told the dance was worth 
$2,500 a week and 10 per cent of the 
Paradise Club’s gross, his eyes opened 
wide. “Gosh,” he said. Dr. Dafoe’s 
fee for delivering Mrs. Dionne’s babies 
Was $25. His average monthly income 
Is $100. 

The greatest Dafoe triumph came in 
Carnegie Hall, home of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra and scene 
of brilliant musical events. Wearing 
his first dinner jacket, Dr. Dafoe told 
an audience of 3,000 his simple and 
stirring tale of birth in the woods. 
No musician ever held a Carnegie 
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Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe (Below) Comes to New York, and Packs Car- 
negie Hall With His Story of the Birth of the Dionne Quintuplets 


WIDE WORLD 


audience as completely in his power 
as did the little circuit-riding doctor, 
whose 3,500 rural patients in Canada 
are spread over 400 square miles. 

He rehearsed his arrival at the 
farmhouse at 4 A.M. after having de- 
livered another mother of her child. 
His first remark to one of the two 
women attending the unconscious Mrs. 
Dionne was: “Good God, woman, put 
on some more hot water.” When Mrs. 
Dionne’s womb had been relieved of 
its burden and she was told she had 
five daughters she folded her hands 
and moaned: “Holy Mary.” 

“The attendants told me afterward,” 
he said, “that my eyes were bulging, 
and with the arrival of each baby my 
only word was ‘gosh’ with ascending 
inflection. 

“Blankets were put into the oven to 
heat, and these were wrapped around 
the babies and changed repeatedly ... 

“For 24 hours nothing was given to 
the babies but a few drops of warm 
water (Later) feedings were 
started with a few drops of water, 
milk, corn syrup ...rum... 


“The first week was a nightmare 
with the frequent alarms and in- 
numerable trips sandwiched between 
my other calls. The babies needed 
constant supervision and frequent 
stimulation to arouse them out of their 
attacks of suffocation. They were 
typically premature in appearance— 
dusky blue skin, bulging foreheads, 
thin faces, enlarged tummies, and 
spider-like limbs... 

“Publicity ... has been stupendous 
. Promoters have attempted to 
dazzle me with ‘cuts’ on contracts, and 
commercial organizations have sug- 
gested innumerable ways of increas- 
ing my income. At times, when think- 
ing about the uncertainty of collections, 
it almost makes me wish that I were 
more of a business man—rather than 
a follower of the ethics of our pro- 
fession ... 

“I have received a most interesting 
correspondence Goats and cows 
were offered to supply the milk, and 
even pigs were mentioned. For pre- 
vention of whooping cough a piece of 
calfskin to be tied around the neck of 
each child was suggested ... Whisky 
was a common ingredient of many sug- 
gested remedies ... The use of spirits, 
however, produced dissenting letters 
as to its value. There was criticism 
for the use of rum, as it might be the 
means of starting the girls on the 
downward path... A beauty specialist 
advised her special cream to remove 
the wrinkles from premature babies... 

“As for myself, I have no grandiose 
ideas about the scientific importance 
of this event ... The opportunity came 
to me to look after these babies, but 
the Goddess of Good Fortune has been 
behind my shoulder ever since .. .” 

The day after his Carnegie Hall lec- 
ture, Dr. Dafoe left for Washington. 
After his White House visit, he went 
to see his friend Dr. Edmund B. Kelly, 
Baltimore cancer specialist who treated 
the leg tumor of little Marie Dionne. 
Then he returned to. New York and 
then to Canada to his five charges, 
who have reached an aggregate weight 
of 58 pounds. 
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REPORTS: Yale and Columbia 
Look Sadly at Gift Problems 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s fame 
as a practical-minded philosopher won 
him the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. His downright 
good sense has got him many other 
responsible posts. Since 1915 he has 
been a director of the New York Life 
Insurance Co.—the lone _ educator 
among the board’s bankers and in- 
dustrialists. Last year when the 
board elected Dr. James Rowland An- 
gell, president of Yale University, to 
take the late President Coolidge’s 
chair, Dr. Butler was pleased. 

The annual reports the two educators 
issued last week as presidents of their 
respective universities indicate they 
have “talked shop” together. Both 
stressed a grave problem facing mod- 
ern universities. 

The problem was money—not the in- 
come universities receive in tuition but 
endowments people contribute by gifts 
or legacies. 

Both eminent educators agreed the 
days of large gifts and legacies have 
gone. Dr. Angell piped a doleful dirge: 
“If the present tendency to excessive 
taxation of personal income persists, 
or increases, as it may, and if this be 
coupled with further assaults by in- 
heritance taxes upon testamentary 
estates, the two largest sources of in- 
come for these institutions (colleges) 
will almost invariably dry up... .” 

Dr. Butler wrote in a similar vein 
about this “constant siphoning off.” 
But he went further than his Yale 
colleague and proposed a remedy. He 
declared that “a multitude of rela- 
tively small gifts” must take the place 
of the large ones. He proposed that 
50,000 of the 75,000 living graduates of 
Columbia donate $10 a year to the 
university. This would be as good asa 
5-per-cent income on a $10,000,000 en- 
dowment. 

Dr. Butler’s report was not restricted 
to Morningside Heights matters. He 
deplored the passing of religious know- 
ledge since “the religious inheritance 
of the race is an essential part of the 
history of that civilization.” 

He considered it a “superstition” for 
people to think elected public officials 
represent them. Such officials, he de- 
clared, actually represent only “the 
persistent and organized minority.” 

Speaking of government regulation, 
he urged men “to regulate and disci- 
pline themselves.” Any attempt on the 
part of a government to do this, he 
felt, was “foredoomed to failure.” 

Modern men, he said, must find time 
to think, reflect, and understand. He 
was glad newspapers and magazines 
are so plentiful but warned that “man 
cannot live by mewspapers alone.” 
Much of modern intellectual life is 
“leaping from headline to headline.” 
Unless a man uses his mind while he 
reads the world’s news he will suffer 
“an emotional value and his intellect 
will atrophy.” 
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President Angell of Yale, Who 
Feared the Assaults of Taxation 
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President Butler of Columbia, Who 
Proposed a Multitude of Small Cifts 
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AMATEUR HOUR: Major Bowes 
Uses Gong in Place of Hook 


Amateurs are having their day on 
the air. 

About six months ago, Major Edward 
Bowes, veteran theatrical toastmaster 
and managing director of the Capitol 
Theatre in New York, decided some- 
thing should be done for his company’s 
tiny 1,000-watt station, WHN. He con- 
ceived the idea of an informal, rowdy, 
amateur hour. Anybody who came to 
the studio would be allowed to talk into 
the mike. “It ought to be great fun,” 
he remarked. “I love human nature.” 

In November the idea got under 
way on Tuesday nights. At first few 
amateurs showed up. Then word got 
around and a rush started. Last week 
the line of amateur air artists stretched 
from the studio, down through the 
Loew’s State Theatre Building, and out 





BROADCASTS DEC. 22-28 





Light face figures _ indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (22nd) Royal Christening: From chapel 

of Royal Palace, Naples, Italy, the chris- 
tening of Princess Maria Pia di Savoia 
daughter of Crown Prince Umberto of 
Italy. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
John W. Davis: Attorney and former Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nominee talks on 
“Fundamental Aspects of the New Deal 
from a Lawyer’s Point of View.” 7:45 E.T.; 
6:45 C.T.; 5:45 M.T.; 4:45 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (23rd): “The Goose Hangs High:” Radio 
version of Lewis Beach’s clever play star- 
ring Walter Connolly and Eric Linde 
2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11: 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Bru: 
Walter conducts another all-Wagner p: 
gram, featuring excerpts from “The Flyi: 
Dutchman.” Mme. Kappel and Fried: 
Schorr sing the final scene of Act III fr 
“Die Walkuere.” 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON, (24th): Christmas Eve Programs: Pre- 
sented by Columbia Broadcasting Syste 
A children’s program based ona Cle 
Moore’s poem, “A Visit from St. Nichol 
Howard Barlow’s concert orchestra 
ing Christmas ballads and carols, religious 
music by Mark Warnow’s orchestra wit! 
David Ross announcing, and an original 
radio play entitled “A Legend of Wen 
las’—all in a 135-minute show. 10:45 
E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 9:45 P.T. “BS. 

TUES. (25th): NOTE: Various Chris 
greetings short-waved from England, 
Bethlehem, Bombay, and New Zeal und, 
featuring the voice of King George. 8:50 
E.T.; NBC—WEAF and CBS. 

Lionel Barrymore: The elder Barrymort 
appears as Scrooge in a condensed versio 
of Dickens’s famous Christmas story; Alex- 
ander Woollcott speaks, Beat-‘ce Lil 
clowns, Mme. Schumann-He. : §& 
Turner and Pangborn, the aviators, 
and George Olsen’s orchestra plays on 
big Christmas program. Recommended. 
2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

WED. (26th): “The Fate of Our Foreign In- 
vestors:” A symposium broadcast | 
Prof. Max Winkler, College of the City « 
New York’s finance expert and H. Parke 
Willis, secretary of the New York Feder: 
Reserve System. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 
2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. CBS. 

THURS. (27th): Walter O’Keefe: An amiab! 
comedian jests on a 30-minute show. F* 
tures include Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Or 
chestra, Annette Hanshaw, and Ted 
Husing, who gets excited about tobacc 
and sporting events. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 ok 
9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. CBS (Re-broadcast). 

FRI. (28th): Eugene Ormandy: Conducting 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in a 
new series of weekly concerts. The 8o- 
piece orchestra plays on a 105-minute 
program. 3:15 E.T.; 2:15 C.T.; 1:15 M. ?.3 
12:15 P.T. CBS. 
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onto Broadway’s sidewalk between 45th 
and 46th Streets. Hundreds of men and 
women braved the frosty air, clutch- 
ing violin cases and sheet music. Most 
of them went away disappointed. Only 
50 go on the air each Tuesday. 


Procedure was brutally simple. Five 
minutes was the allotted time before 
the mike. If an amateur was bad, in- 
stead of a hook Major Bowes used a 
gong, and the control man whisked the 
offender off the air. Last Tuesday 12 
unshaved Russian ex-soldiers, a grand- 
daughter of a Cherokee Indian chief, 8 
Harlem harmonists, 4 Armenian folk- 
singers, 2 Jewish tenors, 1 Irish cop, a 
man who played the harmonica with 
his nose, a colored maid who once 
worked for Ted Coy, the Yale football 
star, and 25 assorted comedians, sing- 
ers, and crooners paraded before the 
microphone. Some of them were awful; 
some were good. 


After the show, listeners telephoned 
in their opinions. Last week 7,000 calls 
swamped the station’s 50 newly in- 
stalled extensions. New York telephone 
managers had to put six extra girls to 
work in the Bryant exchange. 


Throughout the performance Major 
Bowes’s dry humor shone. A bent, 
lame man piayed ‘Mother Machree” on 
a homemade violin. He had hardly got- 
ten started when the Major pounded 
the gong. 

“Treland has suffered for 600 years,” 
he exclaimed, “and*it has to stop!” 


WHN authorities felt they had found 
a gold mine. Their tiny station was 
“back on the radio map!” Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Newark broad- 
casters promptly copied the idea. 


FRED ALLEN: 26 More Weeks 


For “Farm Boy” Air Comedian 


With my girl in the moonlight I 
feel so poetical, 

I’m bubbling and sizzling just 
like Sal Hepatical. 


The author is Fred Allen, head man 
on Sal Hepatica—Ipana’s 60-minute 
frolic over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s network. His sponsors last week 
renewed his contract for 26 more 
weeks. They also boosted his salary. 


Once Fred Allen was a farm boy. 
His name was John F. Sullivan, and 
his father’s farm was near Somerville, 
Mass. He practiced magician’s tricks 
in the barn. Soon he was making 
money winning local amateur-night 
prizes with his mail-order-book tricks. 
When he had saved $100 he ran away 
to New York and became a profession- 
al. One of the first things he did was 
change his name. 


On Broadway Allen soon found out 
that jokes made more money than rope- 
twirling or sleight-of-hand. He made 
his original big hit in the first “Little 
Show” with Libby Holman. 


Over week-ends Allen writes his ra- 
dio gags assisted by Harry Tugend. 
Armed with chewing tobacco, gum, 
candy, and cigars, they seclude them- 


selves in Allen’s Hotel Windsor apart- 
ment. The room they work in is bare, 
save for a few chairs, a pile of old joke 
books, a radio, and a portable type- 
writer. 

In 1929 Allen’s almond eyes lighted 
on Portland Hoffa, a pretty chorus girl 
in “The Little Show.” He married her 
during the run of the show. She ap- 
pears with him on the radio—‘when she 
isn’t shopping.” 

«Last month Allen told radio listen- 
ers that he longed for a fuzzless peach. 
A few days later a letter arrived from 
a Washington State fruit farmer. The 
farmer said he raised fuzzless peaches 
and would be glad to mail Allen one. 


cided that the 25-year-old former 
trained nurse would not accept any 
more commercial radio offers. The 
network itself would sponsor its pet, 
“She’s an institution,” they said. 

Then appeared William James, ad- 
vertising manager of the Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. He wanted the 250-pound 
singer to go on the network for Hud- 
son. His idea was double-barreled, he 
told her. There was to be a regular 
8:30 P.M. Monday half-hour, begin- 
ning Christmas Eve. In addition, each 
week there was to be a competition 
for amateurs at some local station, the 
winner to come to New York and 
broadcast over the 80-station network. 
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Fred Allen on the Occasion of the Birth of a Promising Radio Gag 


“T never got the peach,” moaned Al- 
len. “They sent it to Benton & Bowles, 
the advertising agency, and some girl 
there ate it.” 


e 
KATE SMITH: Godmother Role 


Attracts Heavyweight Singer 
Kate Smith, radio’s heaviest night- 
ingale, exercised her womanly prerog- 
ative. She changed her mind. 
Last September Miss Smith’s man- 
ager, Ted Collins, and Columbia 
Broadcasting System executives de- 


Miss Smith could play fairy godmother 
—travel around the country, preside 
over the local tryouts, and select the 
happy winners. Would Miss Smith 
consider $5,000 a week and traveling 
expenses to do this job for Hudson? 


Last week a seventeen-page mimeo- 
graphed barrage of pamphlets was 
mailed to station managers on the 
coast-to-coast chain. It told them 
that “Kate Smith’s Hudson New Star 
Radio Revue” would go on the air. 

Any local singer, crooner, musician, 
or comedian is eligible for the great 
contest. 
























TRANSITION 





Born: To Mrs. Matthew Kenny, lead- 
ing contender in the Toronto “stork 
sweepstakes,” a daughter, her eleventh 
child since 1926. Mrs. Kenny, who is 
two up on her nearest competitor for 
the $500,000 prize for the biggest baby 
production between 1926 and 1936, was 
disappointed, “Why,” she moaned, 
“wasn’t it twins?” 


®To Mrs. Grace Bagnato, second lead- 
ing contender in the Toronto “stork 
sweepstakes,” a son, her ninth child 
since 1926. 


®To Clara Bow, movie actress, and 
Rex Bell, movie actor, a son, in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 








BirTHDAY: Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, Dec. 11. He said 
he was 52; Mrs. La Guardia said he 
was 53. “Who’s Who” agreed with the 
Mayor. 


® Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, 70, 
Dec. 12. He attended a luncheon and 
read a telegram from President Roose- 
velt. The President congratulated him 
on having “simplified the interpretation 
of news for many millions of people.” 





*Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard, 78, Dec. 13. Mem- 
bers of Lowell House at Harvard gave 
their fifth annual dinner in his honor. 


®The Duke of York, King George’s 
second son, 39, Dec. 14. He stayed at 
home in London. 


®Tyrus Raymond (Ty) Cobb, baseball 
player, 48, Dec. 18. He stayed at home 
in San Francisco. 

ARRIVED: William C. Bullitt, United 
States Ambassador to Russia, in Seat- 
tle after a trip across Siberia and the 
Pacific. He went on to Washington for 
the holidays. 


® Alexander W. Weddell, United States 
Ambassador to Argentina, in New York 
after a two-year absence. On to Wash- 
ington. 


® Hugh R. Wilson, United States Min- 
ister to Switzerland, in New York from 
Europe. Also to Washington. 

DEPARTED: William E. Dodd, United 
States Ambassador to Germany, from 
Berlin for New York. Home for the 
holidays. 


® Robert W. Bingham, United States 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
from-Southampton for Quebec. He will 
spend Christmas in Louisville. 

KILLED: By Chinese bandits, Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Stam, American mission- 
aries, near Tsingteh, Southern Anhwei 
Province. A Chinese pastor found their 
bodies, decapitated with swords in the 
ancient Chinese manner. Their 3- 
months-old baby, Helen Priscilla, was 
unharmed. 


*By a plane crash, Lt. William C. 
Reeves, army aviator, son of Admiral 
Joseph M. Reeves, Commander-in-Chief 
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Eleventh Child Since 1926. 


of the United States Fleet, near Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

Diep: Anthony J. Drexel, 70, head 
of the Drexel family of Philadelphia, of 
uremic poisoning, in New York. He in- 
herited great wealth from the family 
banking firm founded by his grand- 
father, Francis Drexel, a painter who 
fled from conscription in Napoleon’s 
army. 

Educated in France and England, 
Anthony Drexel worked with the bank 
for eleven years, then retired in 1893 
to spend his fortune. A yachtsman, art 
collector, and lavish host, he lived for 
years in London; more recently in Paris. 
He was a friend of King Edward VII 
and most other European rulers. 

“Kings?” he once remarked, “I guess 
I know all about them in Europe. But 
I really couldn’t say anything about 
them. It wouldn’t be etiquette, you 
know.” 


* William Thomas Waggoner, 82, Tex- 
as cattle and oil man, of a stroke, in 
Fort Worth. At 18 he drove a herd of 
cattle from Texas to Abilene, Kan., and 
sold them. With the money he bought 
more cattle. When they brought him 
more money he bought land. In 1902 a 
2,000-foot water-hole on his ranch 
gushed oil. “Damn the oil,” he said, “I 
need water for my cows.” But the oil 
made him a multi-millionaire. He moved 
to Fort Worth, founded a bank, built a 
race track, and contributed largely to 
the city’s development. He is listed in 
the Exchange Club’s “Book of Golden 
Deeds” as Fort Worth’s most dis- 
tinguished citizen of 1933. 
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In First Place in Toronto Baby Race: Mrs. Matthew Kenny With Her 


“Why Wasn’t It Twins,’ She Moaned 


® Other Deaths: John E. Wilkie, as- 
sistant to the president of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, former city editor of 
The Chicago Tribune, and during the 
Spanish-American War head of the 
Secret Service ... The Rev. H. Percy 
Silver, former chaplain of the Military 
Academy at West Point... William 
Hepburn Bremner, president of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad since 
1917 . . . Rear Admiral John Halligan, 
who fought against private leasing of 
public oil lands ... Thomas A. Wat- 
son, who with Alexander Graham Bell 
manufactured the first telephone. 

Sick List: Gen. Abelardo L. Rodri- 
guez, former President of Mexico (ear 
ailment): under treatment in New 
York. 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California (acute indigestion, first 
thought to be appendicitis): resting in 
a Manila hospital. 

Lt. Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, ex- 
plorer (appendix operation): in “ex- 
cellent condition.” 

Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, Vice 
Chancellor of Austria (influenza): con- 
fined to his home. 

Raymond Moley, Brain Truster and 
editor of Today (grip): recovering. 

Gov. Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota 
(hernia operation): in “very good con- 
dition.” 

John Leonard (Pepper) Martin, third 
baseman for St. Louis Cardinals (oper- 
ation on left arm): recovering. 

Harvey Firestone Jr., vice president 
of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (in- 
fluenza): recovering. 
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SEAGRAMS: 
Brothers Asked to Surrender 


Four Bronfman 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice last week marched out of Mon- 
treal and marched back again. When 
they went out, they had in their pock- 
ets warrants for the arrest of 61 men. 
All were accused of conspiracy to de- 
fraud Dominion and Quebec Govern- 
ments of liquor taxes conservatively 
totaled at $5,000,000. The police re- 
turned without their prisoners, when 
the Dominion Government offered three 
days’ grace in which the 61 could sur- 
render. 

The names of only four were made 
public. Sam, Allan, Harry, and Abra- 
ham Bronfman, officers and directors 
of the big Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
grams, Ltd., stood accused of leader- 
ship in the conspiracy. The govern- 
ment said they had shipped their whis- 
ky out of Canada as duty-free exports 
to Newfoundland and the French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Then, the government claims, the 
Bronfmans and their fellow-conspira- 
tors smuggled the tax-free Canadian 
whisky back into Canada. United 
States Treasury agents were interested 
to know how much had reached the 
States without paying duty. 

The four Bronfman brothers come 
from Brandon, Man. Allan studied to 
be a lawyer. Sam, Harry, and Abe are 
said to have found the prohibition 
liquor business more profitable. Allan 
joined them. 


They came to Montreal in 1924, 
founded Distillers Corporation, and be- 
came agents for a number of Scottish 
and English firms. In 1928 they bought 
the bankrupt firm of Joseph Seagram 
& Sons, Ltd. Reorganized as Dis- 
tillers Corporation-Seagrams Ltd., their 
firm until last year was reported to con- 
trol 60 percent of the world’s liquor 
production. 

Sam Bronfman, 43, bald and thick- 
set, is president of the firm; Allan, 39, 
who is also bald and stocky, is vice 
president. Harry and Abraham hold 


The Four Bronfman Brothers, Who Are Charged With Conspiracy to Defraud the 
Canadian Government of Liquor Taxes: (Left to Right) Sam, Allan, Harry, Abe 
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directorships. All live in rococo man- 
sions in the residential “stratosphere” 
section of Montreal’s suburban West- 
mount. They entertain lavishly, pro- 
mote sporting events, and contribute 
heavily to Jewish charities. 

Sam and Allan were discovered by 
the press in Toronto. “Be a right guy,” 
they pleaded, “and don’t ask too many 
questions.” 

os 


NRA: 10,269 Orders and 1,013 
Rulings Baffle Supreme Court 


A not too solemn Supreme Court lis- 
tened for two days last week to the 
first arguments it has heard on the 
constitutionality of the Recovery Act. 
The Amazon and Panama oil cases, 
both challenging NRA and the Petrol- 
eum Code, were up before it. 

F. W. Fischer, oil company counsel, 
drawled his argument in the tones of 
a frontiersman. Last Fall in Texas, he 
solemnly reported, four men had been 
jailed for violating an oil-code section 
inadvertently omitted from the code. 

“Is there no place where you can 
. . . find out what the regulations are?” 
asked Justice Brandeis. 

“The only official repository,” re- 
torted Mr. Fischer, “‘is in the hip pocket 
of some agent... <And it wouldn’t 
make much difference if we had the 
code... there are so many changes 
and amendments.” 

Everyone laughed, even Chief Justice 
Hughes. Justice Brandeis turned on 
Assistant Attorney General Harold M. 
Stephens: 

“Is there any official or general 
publication of these executive orders?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied the 
scholarly prosecutor. 

“Is there any way,” persisted the 
Justice, “by which one can find out 
what is in these executive orders?” 

“T think it would be rather difficult,’ 
said Mr. Stephens, “but it is possible 
to get certified copies from the NRA.” 

“That advantage,” Justice Van De- 
vanter dryly interposed, “is open to the 
staff of the Justice Department?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stephens. 

At another point the justices com- 
plained that even they had no “official” 


copies of New Deal regulations. To get 
copies for them Mr. Stephens scurried 
about Washington—like many a be- 
wildered business man before him. 

He found a list of Presidential orders 
and a few NRA rulings in the State 
Department. Orders of such agencies 
as AAA and the Oil Administration 
were scattered around in various office 
files. Amateur statisticians discovered 
that the New Deal resulted. in 10,269 
administrative orders in 1934 and 1,013 
Presidential rulings since 1933. Com- 
paratively few have been printed. 

At his regular press conference Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised to consider 
compiling these new “laws.” Something, 
he added, will probably be done about it. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: 
Due “the 


$2,000,000 Is 
Old 97” 


Lyricist 

In 1903 David Graves George, a Vir- 
ginia mountaineer, saw a railroad ac- 
cident. He says it inspired him to 
write “The Wreck of the Old 97.” 
Tin-horned phonographs and modern 
loud-speakers have since wailed the 
piteous ballad. In 1930 Mr. George 
went to court. As author, he wanted 
some $2,000,000 royalties from the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co. 

In 1933 his case came up in Camden. 
Uncle Dave squeaked the song to 
prove his authorship. The court de- 
cided in his favor. The case was ap- 
pealed. In January this year the 
higher court decided against him. Mon- 
day, Uncle Dave was happy again. The 
August Supreme Court of the United 
States decided Mr. George did write 
the plaintive poem and is entitled to 
the royalties. 

INDICTED: By a Federal grand jury in 
New Orleans, Seymour Weiss, treasurer 
of Senator Huey Long’s political or- 
ganization, on charges of attempted in- 
come-tax evasion. For months the jury 
has been investigating incomes of the 
Kingfish and his cohorts. Weiss, head 
of the New Orleans Roosevelt Hotel, 
Long Headquarters, is the eighth Long 
associate indicted as a result of the in- 


quiry. 
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Wallace Beery Becomes Convinced That the Bearded 
Lady Is a Woman, in Film of “The Mighty Barnum’ 





ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “The Mighty Barnum” 


Surges On to Freakish Fame 


Darryl F. Zanuck was hunting ele- 
phants. From his Twentieth Century 
studio in Hollywood, the young, self- 
willed producer sent underlings to 
search the domestic “veldt.” Every 
circus and sideshow gave the same an- 
swer: “See Charlie Hatch of Holly- 
wood.” Mr. Zanuck found that Mr. 
Hatch controlled all the hirable ele- 
phants in the United States—200. 

The producer wanted an extra-large 
beast to play the part of Jumbo in 
“The Mighty Barnum,” which opened 
last week. The screen play, written 
by Gene Fowler and Bess Meredyth, is 
a sprightly version of the circus man’s 
life, with Wallace Beery in the title 
role. Covici-Friede started a new style 
by publishing the script in book form 
($2). 

Mr. Hatch, a genial, bald man, came 
to Hollywood in 1918 at the age of 43. 
He acts as agent for all sorts of freaks 
and animals, but elephants are his 
specialty. In circus offices he col- 
lected his elephant lore “by watching 
them for years and asking questions of 
people who worked elephants.” He 
learned that: Elephants are not afraid 
of mice; they remember enemies not 
for a lifetime as many people think, 
but only for a few years, and then only 
if they have seen their molester plainly. 

Elephants rent at an average of 
$150 a day. Zanuck rented Jumbo— 
Anna May in private life—for ten days. 
Mr. Hatch got 10 per cent of the $1,500. 
Anna May got two bales of hay a day. 
Zanuck might have gotten better terms 
from King Boris of Bulgaria. Sunday, 
the King announced he wanted to sell 


two of the three pachyderms he in- 
herited from his father. They are eat- 
ing him out of house and home. 

In the film, Barnum meets his first 
disaster when customers accuse his 
bearded lady of being a man. He goes 
to her dressing room to reprimand the 
freak for sailing under false colors. 
Lonely and scorned, because of her 
facial shrubbery, the bearded lady 
amorously attacks him. Barnum be- 
comes convinced she is female, but 
decides she is no lady. 

Barnum’s rise from freak collector 
to impresario of Jenny Lind (Virginia 
Bruce) was meteoric. His desire to 
please her led to his downfall. To il- 
lustrate this, the authors introduce an 
amusing incident. Day after day the 
film Barnum repeats a sentence in 
Swedish taught him by a masseuse. At 
a banquet, he addresses Jenny in what 
he thinks is her own tongue: “Yag 
mar kime kin du.” The singer, the 
Swedish Consul, and all the guests, 
overwhelmed with embarrassment, 
leave the mammoth feast. 

In New York last week, a puzzled 
Swedish Consulate could make no sense 
out of the phrase. “Kime” and “kin,” 
said the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, “are not even Swedish words.” 
M. R. Werner, biographer of Barnum, 
declared no such incident ever occurred. 


STAGE: Philip Merivale Plays 
Washington in “Valley Forge” 


For months Philip Merivale turned 
a deaf ear to the New York Theatre 
Guild. The Guild wanted him to play 
General Washington in Maxwell An- 
derson’s play “Valley Forge.” The 
British actor contended he would not 
fit the part. Three times he refused— 
by letter, by word of mouth, and by 
transatlantic telephone. In October 


VANDAMM 


“I Am Too Old, Too Cold for This,” Says Philip 
Merivale to Margalo Gillmore in “Valley Forge” 


Theresa Helburn, the Guild’s casting 
director, and five other members of the 
board, cornered him, in New York. 
After an hour and a half of argument 
with Guild authorities, he gave in. 


After short stops in Pittsburgh, 
Washington, and Baltimore, “Valley 
Forge” reached New York last week. 
The playwright has brushed aside most 
of the tin-pan glory with which pa- 
triots have plastered Washington. In- 
stead, the poetic Mr. Anderson shows 
him as the weary, discouraged head 
of a starving, half-clothed army. His 
difficulties with the Continental Con- 
gress and his bedraggled men make 
the play lively. Margalo Gillmore, as 
Washington’s former sweetheart, tries 
to revive their lost love. The General 
dismisses her brusquely: “I am too old, 
too cold for this.” 

Merivale, in spite of his fears, makes 
a convincing Washington. Some over- 
particular critics claim his nose is 
too short, his face not full enough. 
Most of the audience, however, like Mr. 
Merivale’s portrayal of the belligerent 
idealist fighting for what his country 
considered a lost cause. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE (NEW YORK OPENING) 

SAILORS OF CATTARO (Civic Repertory 
Theatre): Dissension among the victors 
wrecks a nearly successful mutiny on an 
Austrian flagship during the World War. 
Tom Powers is chief mutineer, 

SCREEN 

BABES IN TOYLAND (MGM): Laurel and 
Hardy, in company of Bo-Beep (Char- 
lotte Henry) and Tom-Tom (Felix Knight), 
live merrily in Toyland. Mickey Mouse 
and Wooden Soldiers save their homeland 
from the Bogymen in this charming fan- 
tasy. The original plot has been changed, 
but Victor Herbert’s score remains intact. 


BABBITT (Warner): Sinclair Lewis's: satirical 
and tragic portrait of small-town smug- 
ness ‘is entertainingly filmed with Guy 
Kibbee in the title role. Aline MacMahon 
is good as Mrs. Babbitt. 
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FORECAST: Seers Interpret the Signs; Dawes 


Dates Prosperity’s Return; Ayres Finds “Barriers” 


Each year-end, forecasters wrapxtur- 
pans about their heads, lower their 
voices, and solemnly intone prognosti- 
cations about the business future. Last 
week the crystal-gazing season opened 
stentoriously. Charles G. Dawes and 
Leonard P. Ayres were the principal 
diviners. 

“Hell and Maria” and an underslung 
pipe characterize General Dawes. Now 
a Chicago banker, he has been Vice 
President of the United States, Am- 
passador to the Court of St. James’s, 
and head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 


General Dawes was in cheerful mood. 
Freely he predicted business recovery 
and the depression’s end. Fearlessly he 
set “the beginning of the full year of 
prosperity in next May or June.” 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., is one of 
the country’s best-known business stat- 
isticians. He was gloomy. ‘Probably 
1935 will be another year of depres- 
sion.” The obstacles to prosperity rep- 
resent to his carefully focused eyes 
‘not natural economic barriers, but 
artificial political ones.’”’ If these should 
be removed, he opined, his doleful fore- 
casts “would fall far short of being 
adequately optimistic.” 

General Dawes prophesied at a lunch- 
eon of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce in the Palmer House. As he 
spoke he frequently moved from the 
table microphone to another micro- 
phone near the wall where hung huge 
charts he had prepared to bolster his 
predictions. 

“This is the devil of a way to make a 
speech,” he grumbled. 

The charts covered pig-iron and steel 


production and prices during the pres- 
ent depression and those of 1873 and 
1893. 

“The demand for durable goods, es- 
pecially heavy durable goods, in a de- 
pression, while it always rises last, al- 
ways rises fastest,” pronounced the 
General. “When the rush comes, it is 
the beginning of real prosperity.” 

Turning to his charts, the General 
traced the periods between stock-mar- 
ket tailspins and the return of pros- 
perity in the two previous depressions. 
In both cases, he pointed out, the year 
of full business recovery did not start 
until about five and a half years after 
the initial stock-market crash. 

The tremendous drop in steel and pig- 
iron production since 1929, ne declared, 
indicated a huge demand for durable 
goods had been piling up. 

“The mass of our people, personified 
by what we call the average man, final- 
ly arrive together in a rush for the 
durable-goods counter.” 

On the theory that human nature re- 
acts according to its laws, Mr. Dawes 
made the “definite prophecy” that the 
“year full of prosperity” will begin next 
Summer with a rush for durable goods. 

“Recovery,” he concluded, “is inevi- 
table.” 

General Dawes has been optimistic 
before. June 18, 1932, he delivered this 
pronouncement: “Coming from my 
work at Washington on the RFC, where 
one gets in fair perspective the general 
business situation of the country, I be- 
lieve we have reached the turning point 
in the depression.” 

As adviser to the Dawes Plan com- 
mission, Leonard Porter Ayres, a 
modest, retiring man, was in economic 
harness with the General. He has a 





passion for mathematical calculations. 
He clocks bicycle racers, studies the 
relative quality of neckties, and times 
speakers to find out how long it takes 
them to state an idea. By his faculty 
for regimenting figures he has made 
the bulletin of his Cleveland bank 
famous in the business world: 

In his annual address before the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce last 
week, Mr. Ayres blamed the admin- 
istration for deadening business ini- 
tiative. 

“The great unsolved problem of 
the depression is that of employment 
among the makers of durable goods.” 
Government regulation, he maintained, 
has not removed this obstacle. 

Mr. Ayres pointed out that the 
United States has more than 10,000,000 
idle workers, “greater (unemployment) 
than ...a year ago.” About half the 
unemployed normally produce goods, 
while the other half provide services. 
Put the workers who produce goods 
back on the job, he declared, and most 
of the idle service workers would be 
drawn into employment. 

The combination of millions of idle 
workers, billions of unused credit, and 
enormous shortages of goods, he said, 
has previously produced prosperity. 
“Three great obstacles” block the way 
today. 

1. The pervading fear that extension 
of government operations over busi- 
ness will make it impossible for many 
corporations to make profits. 

2. Fear about the future of our 
money, particularly continued budget 
deficits. 

3. The Securities Act—‘“an almost 
insurmountable barrier against the 
issuance of new bonds by well es- 
tablished companies.” 

Mr. Ayres saw little chance for busi- 
ness activity to expand in any marked 
degree during 1935 unless these bar- 
riers were torn down. 

“In the long run economics always 





KEYSTONE 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes (Center) Brings His Charts Before Chicago Busi- 
ness Leaders to Show That 1935 Will Mark the Return of Prosperity 


KEYSTONE 


Col. Leonard P, Ayres, Who Pre- 
dicts Another Year of Depression 
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prevails over politics,” he said. ‘We 
have left only a limited period within 
which business recovery can be based 
on our existing institutions.” 


* 
RAILROADS: 3 Lines Puffed Up 


Over Streamlined Equipment 


Thursday of last week Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale and Hyman 
Jacobs, New Haven’s oldest New York 
commuter, rode into Manhattan on the 
same New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford train. A mob greeted them at 
Grand Central Terminal. The crowd 
had been waiting, not to interview the 
travelers from New Haven, but to 
gape at the “Progress Special’”—the 
most motley string of cars any engine 
ever pulled. 

One of the five day-coaches was a 
wooden, open-platformed, acetylene- 
lighted relic of the distant ’90s. An- 
other was the “standard” and thorough- 
ly uncomfortable steel car of twenty 
years ago. A third was the “de luxe” 
model of 1930. Most eyes passed quick- 
ly over these outmoded wonders and 
ogled the remaining cars—two trim 
beauties just built for the New Haven 
by Pullman-Bradley Co. in Worcester, 
Mass. 


Painted hunters green with alumi- 
num trim, the coaches are tubular and 
not severely streamlined. Their de- 
signer, Walter Dorwin Teague, says 
they represent “visible rightness’— 
beauty achieved as the by-product of 
sound design. 

Large-squared blue-and-white check- 
erboard linoleum covers the cork floors. 
Walls are soft gray with two narrow 
vermilion strips near the ceiling. The 
low, commodious seats have frames of 
stainless steel and upholstery of dark 
blue. Card players can shift them into 
comfortable positions. 

Passengers will suffer little from 
noise, dirt, or draughts. The double- 
paned, plate glass windows cannot be 
opened. Ajir-tight aluminum frames 


hold them in place. All moisture has 
been removed from the space between 
panes, making frosted windows im- 
possible. Rubber packing makes doors 
fit tight against jambs and eliminates 
rattles. The coaches are air-condi- 
tioned. 

By the end of January, 48 more such 
cars will be in service. ‘All we need 
now,” said a New Haven official, “are 
some streamlined locomotives.” 


© Next day the Commodore Vander- 
bilt, a gray-painted stream-lined loco- 
motive, crept out of the New York 
Central’s West Albany shops. As it 
stood in the snow waiting for a trial 
run, the century-old De Witt Clinton— 
Central’s first engine—was rolled up 
to give photographers a “contrast 
shot.” 

The Commodore Vanderbilt is a 
regular steam passenger locomotive 
sheathed with light, straight-lined 
steel. If the wind-slicing shell satisfies 
Central officials, they will give other 
old-style engines the same treatment. 


® In Wilmington, Del., Bethlehem Steel 
Co. delivered the first two streamlined 
day coaches of eighteen ordered by the 
Norfolk & Western. The new coaches 
—named Pocahontas and Cavalier— 
are air-conditioned and provide com- 
forts hitherto found only in parlor cars. 


Interior of New Streamlined Day 
Coach on the New Haven Road 


CYANAMID: Ex-Budget Director 


Douglas Now a Vice President 


A slim man of 40 with a determined 
jaw walked into a large, air-condi- 
tioned office one morning last week. 
He sat down at a flat-topped desk 61 
floors above New York’s sidewalks. 

Lewis William Douglas, President 
Roosevelt’s former Director of the 
Budget, had a new job. The American 
Cyanamid Co., $52,000,000 chemical 
firm, had a new vice president. 

“I have accepted this position be- 
cause I must work to make a living,” 
he explained. Mr. Douglas’s father is 
a bank president and head of a copper 
mining concern. His grandfather, 
James Douglas, founded the Phelps 
Dodge Corp., America’s third largest 
copper company. 

The new vice president got his scien- 
tific training at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. There he studied metal- 
lurgy and geology. Afterwards he 
taught chemistry at the MHackley 
School in Tarrytown, N. Y. For two 
years he worked in his native Arizona 
as a laborer loading lead ore. Later he 
ran his own mine. 

A steady stream of profits flows to 
American Cyanamid from mines that 
buy its cyanide, pine oil, and other 
chemicals. Gold, copper, and zinc com- 
panies float or dissolve ore in these 
preparations to isolate metal-bearing 
particles. 

American Cyanamid also makes dye- 
stuffs. Farmers know the company as 
an important fertilizer producer. Road 
builders and quarries buy its blasting 
powder and dynamite. 


A subsidiary, Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc., supplies doctors and hospitals with 
vaccines and antitoxins against diph- 
theria, smallpox, cholera, and _ influ- 
enza. Druggists sell Lederle Acidophil- 
us Milk to aid digestion. 

Best-known American Cyanamid 
product is Beetleware, a celluloid-like 
material that is shatter-proof and non- 
inflammable. Made into bathroom tum- 
biers, picnic tableware, radio cabinets, 


KEYSTONE 


The New York Central’s Commodore Vanderbilt, a Steam Locomotive Sheathed in Light Steel for Streamlining 
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jewelry boxes, and ladies’ vanity cases, 
it combines durability with extreme 
light weight. Airplanes carry gay-col- 
ored sets of Beetleware dishes instead 
of china to save the weight of half a 
passenger. Since 1928, when manufac- 
ture began, some 30,000,000 pieces have 
peen sold. : 
These diversified products enabled 
American Cyanamid to sail through the 
depression without a deficit. Earnings 
of $3.13 a common share in the year 


ended June 30, 1929, dropped to 14 cents ~ 


in 1932, then spurted to 99 cents in 
1933. In the first nine months of this 
year net income totaled $1,573,988— 
equal to 62 cents a share. February of 
this year American Cyanamid paid 
a 25-cent dividend on its common stock, 
the first since 1930. 

The company’s new vice president 
promises New Yorkers a treat. He 
proposes to ride to work on a bicycle. 
“They tell me it’s dangerous,” he re- 
marked last week. He is not disturbed. 
As a field artillery Lieutenant in the 
war, he won a medal for bravery at the 
Argonne. 

Mr. Douglas resigned as Budget Di- 
rector last Summer because he felt 
President Roosevelt was spending too 
much money. Before that he served 
for six years as Arizona’s only Repre- 
sentative in Congress and two years in 
the Arizona State Legislature. 

He plays a fast game of tennis, rel- 
ishes oysters; reads history, and en- 
joys good movies. He dislikes novels 
by Michael Arlen, disapproves of ex- 
cessive pensions for veterans, and 
wears no pajamas on hot Summer 
nights. 


STEEL: A Posy to Mr. Schwab; 
Grace Now Head of Institute 


High up in New York’s Empire 
State Building directors of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute met last 
week. They presented a book to 
Charles M. Schwab, who retired as 
chairman of the institute last May be- 
cause of old age and ill health. The 
book contains flowery compliments to 
“a wise and inspiring leader, a great 
American, and a citizen of the world.” 

Ceremonies over, the directors of the 
big trade association got down to busi- 
ness. They elected as their president 
Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. and Mr. Schwab’s 
right-hand man. This post has been 
vacant since Robert Patterson La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce under 
President Hoover, resigned in Septem- 
ber of last year. 

To give other steel executives a 
chance for the honor, the directors 
provided that Mr. Grace should hold 
office only two years. They abolished 
the position of institute chairman. 

Mr. Grace was born 58 years ago, 


son of a New Jersey grocer. He showed’ 


executive ability at an early age. As 
& small boy he liked to toss a baseball 
on the roof of his father’s barn and 
catch the ball is it rolled down. Some- 
times the ball went over the roof and 
fell into a hayfield. Then Eugene 














ACME 


Lewis Douglas: The Bicycle Will 
Continue to Carry Him to Work 


would run next door to ask a neigh- 
bor’s boy to find it. He never would 
look for it himself. 

Once his father offered him 25 cents 
for every rat he trapped in the store. 
The youngster caught one rat, which 
he carefully replaced in the trap each 
morning. Finally his father became 
suspicious of the rat’s smell and in- 
vestigated. That ended the offer for 
dead rats. 

After working his way through Le- 
high University, Grace got a job with 
Bethlehem running an electric crane at 
$1.80 a twelve-hour day. 

In time he became assistant to the 
general superintendent. “Try to take 
the boss’s job away from him,” was his 
motto. Soon he himself was general 
superintendent. 

Mr. Schwab noticed the young man’s 
abilities and selected him as a protege. 
“Grace is twice the steel man I was 
or ever will be,” he observed. At 40 


“the grocer’s son became president of 


the vast Bethlehem properties and en- 
tered the ranks of $1,000,000-a-year 
men. 

“I owe my position to two things,” he 
says, “concentration and integrity.” 

In the nine years since 1925 he has 
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received more than $6,500,000 in salary 
and bonuses, an average of about $720,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. Schwab’s habit of ballyhooing his 
protege as a boy wonder did not in- 
crease Mr. Grace’s popularity in the 
steel industry. He never shone at mak- 
ing friends. 


. 
CHRISTMAS TREES: 


Firs; Pines; Cedars; Deodars 


Spruces; 


Last week saw the end of 1,000. 
forced marches. Trailoads of greenery 
rolled into terminals. Armies of 
Christmas trees stood at attention on 
city streets. 

White-tipped Douglas firs descended 
on Portland and Seattle. Dark green 
balsams—prized for their symmetry 
and rich fragrance—took over North- 
ern cities from Boston to Minneapolis. 
Frasers—“she-firs,” smaller than bal- 
sams—occupied Richmond and Atlanta. 
Pines, cedars, and Norway spruces 
swelled the ranks. 

By this Saturday some 500 tree- 
laden flat cars will have reached the 
largest single market—New York City. 
Each car holds about 2,000 evergreens 
neatly tied in bundles of from two to 
five trees. Metropolitan residents this 
year are expected to buy one-tenth of 
the 10,000,000 Christmas trees cut in 
the United States. 

Only in large cities do Christmas 
trees rank as “big business.” As a 
rule, large wholesalers control the 
bigger markets. They sell trees to re- 
tailers, who get anywhere from 25 
cents for a tiny table shoot to $5 for a 
tall, well-shaped tree. 

Trees suitable for bearing Christmas 
decorations grow abundantly in most 
of the 48 States and Canada. Firs, 
spruces, deodars, and cedars flourish 
over the northern half of this country. 
In higher parts of the Rocky Mountain 
States, where firs grow at too high an 
altitude to be easily reached, pines 
make satisfactory substitutes. In many 
southern districts the plentiful scrub 
pine is used. Only in “desert” areas— 
Arizona, New Mexico, and West Texas 
—are evergreens scarce. 

Swallowers of old-wives’ tales sol- 
emnly warn that cutting of Christmas 
trees is ruining our forests. This be- 
lief is false. Forests are actually im- 
proved by the removal of small trees. 
Proper cutting allows more nourish- 
ment for large trees, more space for 
immature shoots. 

Christmas trees are a “tricky 
racket,” according to William Fein- 
stein, New York wholesaler. It is hard 
to estimate the demand, and the trees 
become worthless merchandise after 
Christmas Eve. 

The country’s “Christmas-tree king”’ 
is Fred Vahlsing, another New Yorker. 
This year he bought 60 carloads—be- 
tween 125,000 and 150,000 trees. An- 
nually he sells 15 to 20 per cent of all 
trees bought in Manhattan. 

Each July his representatives go to 
Nova Scotia to select suitable growths. 
Early in October Vahlsing’s men go 
north again, hire native woodsmen to 
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Loading Fir Trees for Christmas at Mechanic Falls, Maine 


saw off the trees and start the ever- 
greens to distant markets. This year 
he sent two carloads to the Canal Zone 
and shipments to Cuba and Jamaica 
for transplanted Americans. 

Mr. Vahlsing is primarily a vege- 
table wholesaler, catering to dealers 
in most of the large cities east of the 
Mississippi. He operates a 3,000 acre 
truck farm in southern Texas. 

“Christmas trees keep us busy only 
a small part of each year,” he languid- 
ly remarked. ‘So far as we are con- 
cerned, they are just one more vege- 
table.” 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: 
Gn Time Deposits Is Slashed 


Interest 


Sunday the Federal Reserve Board 
acted to hasten recovery by cutting 
interest rates. The board reduced from 
3 to 2% per cent the maximum inter- 
est banks may pay on time and savings 
deposits. Effective Feb. 1, 1935, this 
applies to member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System and State banks and 
trust companies insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp.—almost 14,- 
000 banks in all. 

The move is intended to stimulate 
business by reducing the cost of bor- 
rowed money. This should encourage 
new building, remodeling of old fac- 
tories, and installation of up-to-date 
machinery. It should also improve 
bond and mortgage markets by induc- 
ing savers to withdraw deposits and 
put their money in better-paying in- 
vestments. 

The new rule will affect chiefly banks 
in small Western towns. Big city 
banks today seldom pay more than 2% 
per cent interest on time deposits. 


BARGAIN: Last week Ernest F. Cur- 
rier of Ipswich, Mass., walked into a 
dusty factory office in near-by Law- 
rence to attend an auction sale. He 
was practicing an old habit: “I buy 
anything I can make a profit on. I 
have all kinds of stuff on my hands 
now.” 


Just to start things off he bid $100 
on the property offered. 


“You’ve bought a mill!” cried the 
auctioneer. He meant what he said. 
For $100 he knocked down to Mr. Cur- 
rier the Prospect Mill, one of 40-odd 
plants belonging to the American Wool- 
en Co. Today land and building are 
assessed at $62,500. Originally they 
represented an investment several times 
larger. 


Mr. Currier scratched his head. He 
didn’t know whether he had picked 
up a bargain or a white elephant. In 
addition to taxes of about $2,500 a 
year he assumed in perpetuity the ob- 
ligation to pay $3,000 a year for water 
power. 


BARTER: The Sun Oil Co. will not let 
foreign-exchange restrictions spoil its 
overseas trade. 


German customers could not get dol- 
lars to pay for Sun oil. Unperturbed, 
officials of the Philadelphia concern 
agreed to accept 3,750 tons of 6-inch 
steel pipe in exchange for oil ship- 
ments. They will use the pipe to con- 
struct a 100-mile gasoline pipeline from 
Marcus Hook, Pa., to the northern New 
Jersey coast. This will provide jobs 
for workers laying the pipe line and 
installing pumping machinery. 

Government officials look to barter as 
a promising means of increasing Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade. 


SIDESHOW 





Yorcks!: In Ulverston, England, a 
policeman haled Samuel Ferguson to 
court. Under a law enacted in 1745, 
the judge fined the prisoner $1.50 for 
“riding a horse furiously on the high- 
way.” 

LoyaLty: In 1924 Francis McMahon 
entered St. Anthony Hospital, Rock Is- 
land, Ill., and told his collie, Shep, to 
wait for him in the lobby. McMahon 
died. Patiently the sad-eyed dog has 
kept vigil. Last week he stayed out aH 
night—his first vacation in ten years. 

STUBBORN: Garnet Barmall of Read- 
lyn, Saskatchewan, keeps his automo- 
bile polished in shiny, showroom con- 
dition. Soon after he bought it, his 
crops failed, so he vowed he wouldn't 
take it out of the garage “until crops 
came back.” He hasn’t driven it since 
1922. 

RENDEzvous: A woman visited the 
New Orleans morgue to inquire about 
the death of a friend’s son. A police- 
man told her they had just brought in 
an unidentified man who had fallen 
under a train. Only clue was a letter 
addressed to Ernest O. Swanner. The 
woman collapsed, screaming, “it’s my 
husband!” 

PRANK: In Cambridge, Mass., two 
college students stole a trolley car and 
drove it and fifteen passengers a quar- 
ter of a mile. To get back to the cam- 
pus, they “thumbed” a ride in an auto- 
mobile. Laughingly they related their 
prank to the driver. He drove them 
straight to jail. Their lift-giver was 
a plain-clothes man. 

NinE Lives: Children ate relief beef 
in Toledo, Ohio, and fell sick. To test 
the beef local authorities offered it to 
sixteen cats. The tabbies meowed for 
more. Officials, relying on feline wis- 
dom, ruled the meat fit for human be- 
ings. 

Divorce: Judge Joseph B. David of 
Chicago in a joking speech said di- 
vorces should be cheaper. Now he gets 
piles of fan mail. Sample: “Dear 
Judge: Please send me one of those $5 
divorces C. O. D.” 


Epricures: The S. S. Vestvangen tore 
a hole in her bow off Matelot Point, 
Trinidad. Passengers, about to have 
luncheon, rowed to a deserted section 
of the shore. Displeased with the hard- 
tack in the lifeboats, they and the chef 
rowed back to the ship. As soon as 
they finished a tasty meal, they de- 
serted the steamer a second time. A 
moment later it sank. 


Prosiem: It’s not that Mrs. Harold 
McKee, of Round Grove, IIl., is sleepy. 
She yawned when she got up one morn- 
ing, and for more than 100 hours has 
continued yawning at the rate of ten 
times a minute. Doctors cannot make 
Mrs. McKee keep her mouth shut. 
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ART: National Academy Cracks 
Down on a Wayward Member 


Somewhere on the high seas, or per- 
haps in the Australian bush, a trem- 
bling artist hid from justice last week. 
In New York the National Academy 
of Design accused him of pilfering 
another painter’s work. Then it ex- 
pelled the offender, the first member 
ousted in the academy’s 108 years of 
existence. 

Stephen Bransgrove, the 34-year-old 
Australian culprit, had lots of enter- 
prise but little imagination. Last 
January he exhibited at the academy 
a painting called “Easy Heights.” Later 
in the Spring one of his co-members 


WIDE WORLD 
Stephen Bransgrove: His Enterprise 
Was Greater Than His Imagination 


KEYSTONE 
“On the Moors” (Top) and the Brans- 
Srove Copy Called “Easy Heights” 


saw the identical picture reproduced in 
a British magazine, Table Talk Christ- 
mas Annual. Mr. Bransgrove had sim- 
ply copied “On the Moors” by H. 
Septimus Power. Further investigation 
showed the Australian’s painting of 
horses, ‘‘Clydesdales,” which won the 
$300 Ellin P. Speyer prize in 1933, was 
also a duplication of Power’s work. 

The academy dispatched an inquiry 
to the Australian Academy in Sydney. 
The reply read: “Bransgrove has shown 
in New York copies of the work of H. 
Septimus Power and in this city has 
shown copies of work done by Ameri- 
can artists ... He is now in terror of 
being jailed and may yet be.” His 
whereabouts is a mystery. He was last 
heard of on a tramp steamer headed 
for Australia. 

Harry Willson Watrous, former 
president of the academy, smiled over 
newspaper accounts describing the in- 
cident as the nearest thing to scandal 
the organization had ever known. He 
remembered the serious trouble caused 
some twenty years ago by the disap- 
pearance of a bronze duck from the 
academy gallery. 

In those days, the academy consid- 
ered artists honest and took no par- 
ticular pains to guard treasures in the 
gallery. Mr. Watrous argued again and 
again for greater precaution. No one 
bothered. So he decided to teach them 
a lesson. 

On a pedestal in a far corner of the 
gallery, a small bronze duck was wired 
loosely to its stand. One day Mr. Wat- 
rous snipped the wire and slipped the 
duck in his pocket. No one noticed 
the “theft” for several hours. Then 
clerks phoned Mr. Watrous that his 
fears had been justified. He pretended 
to be stern and advised offering a re- 
ward with no questions asked. 

The “thief’”’ next sent an anonymous 
letter. 

The duck, he complained, was a nui- 
sance. He could neither sell nor pawn 
it. They could have it back whenever 
they wanted it. Next day reporters 
jammed the academy’s executive of- 
fices. Watrous sneaked into an inner 
office unnoticed and hid the missing 
fowl in a pile of papers. Hours after 
he was gone someone discovered it. 

For twenty years the incident re- 
mained a mystery to all but a few 
academicians. Last week the “thief” 
consented to publication of his “guilt.” 


MUSIC: The Metropolitan Begins | 


Its Last Season Under Gatti 


In 1908 a little-known Italian maes- 
tro raised his baton. The orchestra 
blared forth the spectacular music of 
Verdi’s “Aida.” As director of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera, a second 
young Italian anxiously watched the 
maestro’s first presentation. 

Since then they have risen to the top. 
Arturo Toscanini, now with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, climbed 
to the top among orchestra conductors. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza made history by 
his management of the opera. 

This week the 65-year-old impresario 
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By the trip you've dreamed 
about and always longed to make. Then write 
your own ticket! President Liners’ world-wide 
sailings on frequent clock-like schedule 
enable you to plan stopovers and sidetrips 
wherever you please, resuming your trip on 
the next or a later of these luxurious liners. 


A floating home for an entire Chinese family! 


ORIENT 


VIA HAWAII AND THE SUNSHINE ROUTE 
See the most thrilling lands of all—China, 
Japan and the Philippines. President Liners 
sail there every week from California. First 
Class roundtrip fares: Japan $525; China $605; 
Philippines $656. Tourist roundtrips: Japan 
$280; China $324; Philippines $350. 


CALIFORNIA 
First AD Class 


Two weeks in sparkling tropic seas. Jaunts 
ashore at Havana and Panama. Big President 
Liners, sailing regularly between New York 
and California, offer the lowest First Class 
fares. Tourist $120. Low roundtrips. 


ROUND the WORLD 
First ‘B34 Class 


Cruise to 21 colorful ports in Hawaii, the 
Orient, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Europe. 
Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. Or take up 
to two years, planning stopovers anywhere. 

For full details, see your travel agent or 
any of our offices—604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California 
St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Where Summer laughs at Winter. Your favorite 
sport or pastime is at its zenith in Florida. 

A clean ride on a double track, rock ballasted 
railroad; protected by automatic signals and train 
control—daily from Penn. Sta. [P.R.R.] N. Y. 

Florida Special (rine “New secrex: 
tion cars—orchestra, dancing, games, 


with hostess. 2734 hours New York 
to Miami. (Eff. Jan. 2) 


To Central, South, 

Gulf Coast Ltd. West Coast Florida. 
. . New York-Miami and 

The Miamian the East Coast | my 


Havana Special Boston, New York- 
All-Year Train All Florida, Havana. 


Palmetto Ltd. New York to the Re- 


All-Year Train sortsof the Mid-South. 


TAKE YOUR AUTO 
ONE ADDITIONAL R. R. TICKET CARRIES IT 


Offices in principal Cities 


Atlantic Coast Line 
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AND A STANDARD 


The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence ... today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 
! ® 
Single Rooms from $4.00 


Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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will attend the last opera opening he 
will supervise for the Metropolitan. For 
sentimental reasons, he chose “Aida.” 
Toscanini, who arrived in New York 
from Italy on Monday, always figures 
in Metropolitan news. Early this month 
he vetoed the idea of a merger of the 
opera with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. He stated the combination 
“would not help either organization 
artistically.” 

This year opera fans will not recog- 
nize the soot-smudged Metropolitan 
Opera House. Bright blues, dark reds, 
and silver now decorate the once musty 
lobbies and club rooms. In the or- 
chestra section, 1,027 new red plush 
seats will eliminate the creaking that 
used to worry customers. The backs 
tilt at a restful angle of 25 degrees 
instead of the 10 degrees of their pred- 
ecessors. 

On stage hangs a new asbestos cur- 
tain weighing 30 tons. The floor, worn 
by chariot wheels and spear heads, 
gleams with a heavy varnish to help it 
withstand one more season’s wear and 
tear. Next year, a new floor will be 
installed. Most elaborate of all the 
new improvements is the $250,000 
lighting system. The red, green, blue, 
and white spotlights in full glow can 
develop a total of 1,000,000 watts. The 
old illuminating plant provided only 
one-fourth of that amount. 


Of the 68 different operas included 
in the Metropolitan’s repertory, six are 
revivals. In the season’s fifth week 
Gatti-Casazza will give world premiere 
to an American novelty, John L. Sey- 
mour’s “In the Pasha’s Garden.” It 
will be the sixteenth American work 
given under Mr. Gatti’s 27-year regime. 
Lawrence Tibbett will sing the role of 
the Pasha. The sets, designed by Fred- 
erick J. Kiesler, will be ultra-modern. 


STOKOWSKI: Conductor Plays Aloof 
Role as Orchestra Board Salaams 


“It is impossible for the board to ac- 
cede to emotional appeals for its dis- 
solution without definite assurance that 
any board that might take its place... 
would discharge this obligation satis- 
factorily.” 


Nevertheless, in approaching Leopold 
Stokowski last Friday with a final ap- 
peal, the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation board capitulated to almost all 
his demands. Earlier in the week it 
refused point-blank Curtis Bok’s sug- 
gestion that all of its 24 members re- 
sign and allow Mr. Bok as president 
to choose a board more in sympathy 
with Mr. Stokowski’s artistic ideas. So 
Mr. Bok resigned instead. His mother, 
Mrs. Mary Curtis Bok, and two direc- 
tors followed his example. 


When the famous conductor reiter- 
ated his adamant refusal to return, 
the directors sent him a generous pro- 
posal. They invited him to be guest 
conductor next season, to state the 
terms on which he would return per- 
manently when the 1936-37 season be- 
gins, and to choose a business manager, 
or executive director, or both. As a 
fourth inducement, the harassed direc- 
tors begged Stokowski to speak frank- 


ly about the “deep-lying differences” 
that drove him to resign, Dec. 6, and 
to express his feelings about reorgani- 
zation of the board. 

The directors have kept a discreet 
silence on the treatment Stokowski has 
dealt them. Irritated friends last 
week began publishing various facts, 
In 1922, they said, Stokowski signed a 
ten-year contract with the orchestra 
association to conduct 90 annual con- 
certs at $800 apiece. Each year, in 
spite of this agreement, he would raise 
doubts about his continuing. To help 
him make up his mind, the board kept 
raising the ante until, in 1929, Stokow- 
ski was conducting only 55 concerts 
and receiving $2,000 for each one. 

Furthermore, said the _ directors’ 
friends, the board allowed the imperious 
conductor to sign phonograph and radio 
contracts independent of the associ- 
ation. Five years ago, he personally 
made $70,000 in broadcasts and $60,000 
in record royalties. The board, so the 
friends said, never quibbled. They even 
stood by Stokowski when he tied up 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
this Fall on a two-year contract. The 
network has exclusive rights to Sto- 
kowski and the orchestra. So far no 
sponsor has appeared. 

In his final Youth Concert last week, 
Stokowski found delirious support. 
These informally planned concerts, giv- 
en once a month by the conductor with- 
out remuneration, are limited to audi- 
tors between the ages 13 and 25. Sto- 
kowski offers rising young musicans a 
chance to have their works played in 
public and jokes with his young ad- 
mirers. The high spot of the evening 
was the symphonic fantasy of Ann 
Wyeth, beautiful 19-year-old daughter 
of N.C. Wyeth, illustrator and muralist. 


When the music ended, Stokowski 
gravely asked for silence. The time for 
@ farewell speech was at hand. He 
sounded the same note that has been 
echoing ever since his resignation. With 
no time left for planning next season’s 
schedule, because of the board’s in- 
ability to choose a manager, he could 
not accept the post as conductor. Still: 
“I want to thank you for your under- 
standing, your camaraderie . . . I want 
to thank you for your spirit of friend- 
ship and your gayety. Au revoir.” 


At a mass meeting immediately after- 
ward the youth members voted unani- 
mously to demand the board’s prempt 
resignation and substitution of another 
sympathetic to Stokowski. 


In the adult world the board found 
a third enemy. The Subscribers’ Emer- 
gency Committee, headed by Mrs. 
Maurice Speiser, wife of a former 
Assistant District Attorney, was busy 
searching for a legal means to oblit- 
erate the board. 


The directors have the unanimous 
support of four influential women’s 
committees, which frown on dissolu- 
tion. Yet, they realize that Stokowski, 
though an expensive luxury, is usual- 
ly worth the price. They mopped their 
brows, spiked their guns, and hoped 
to find Mr. Stokowski in a better 
humor at a conference scheduled for 
this week. 
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EPISCOPALIANS: “Pernickety”’ 
Bishop Perry Treads on Toes 


Since 1930 the Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church has been the Rt. 
Rev. James De Wolf Perry. His See is 
Rhode Island. His residence is on 
Brown Street, Providence. Over his 
frank blue eyes his graying hair is 
parted in the middle. His thin Puritan 
lips break easily into a smile. In his 
black and white robes his medium- 
height figure seems taller. 

Wealthy and suave, Bishop Perry 
tries to appear equally at home whether 
pontificating at a ritualistic high mass 
or reading plain morning prayer. Part 
of his job is to please all types of 
Episcopal churchmen. 

In spite of his tact Bishop Perry last 
week stepped on some toes. The story 
of his “offense” appeared in The Wit- 
ness, an Episcopalian weekly. The Rev. 
William B. Spofford, managing editor 
of the magazine, was the narrator. 

Mr. Spofford told how the church’s 
national council wanted a story on re- 





UNDERWOOD 


Bishop Frank W. Creighton: His 
Article About Mexico Was Censored 


ligious conditions in Mexico. They 
asked the Rt. Rev. Dr. Frank W. 
Creighton, for seven years the Episco- 
pal Church’s Bishop in Mexico, to 
write it. 

Bishop Creighton, now Suffragan 
Bishop of Long Island, wrote the 
article and various church papers pub- 
lished it. Then Mr. Spofford sprung his 
surprise. He said that two paragraphs 
of the Bishop’s original article had 
been deleted. These sentences were the 
ones in which the Bishop had criticized 
the Mexican Roman Catholic Church. 

Annoyed that the Bishop’s critical 
remarks against the Mexican Church 
were not printed, Mr. Spofford pro- 
ceeded to make some of his own. He 
charged that Mexican Roman Catho- 
lics launched “a counter-revolution, 
with Archbishops, Bishops, and priests 
leading private armies. On at least one 


occasion they set fire to a train and 
stood by while people were roasted to 
death, and they have slaughtered in 
cold blood hundreds of opponents, in- 
cluding not a few officers of our own 
congregations.” 

But it was not the Mexican atrocities 
that angered Mr. Spofford most. He 
wanted to know who censored Bishop 
Creighton’s article. 

The Rev. Dr. G. Warfield Hobbs, the 
church’s publicity secretary, who had 
seen Bishop Creighton’s original article, 
said he could explain the matter. He 
said Bishop Perry had “suggested” the 
deletions because he thought “it was 
just a bit smug to criticize the Roman 
Catholic Church at a time when so 
many churches and even synagogues 
are protesting against conditions in 
Mexico.” Then he added with an 
apologetic smile: “Bishop Perry is a 
bit too pernickety. He watches every 
comma.” 

Bishop Creighton entered the con- 
troversy by saying he regretted the 
deletions. He had not changed his 
opinions of the Mexican Catholics. 
“Mexico is not irreligious,” he said 
recently. “She is not anti-Christian. 
She has found, however, in the social 
philosophy of the revolution, a nearer 
approach to her own discovered spirit- 
ual ideals than in the institutional | 
Christianity which has consistently op- 
posed them .. . Mexico is in better con- 
dition today, socially and economically 

. there is a new spirit of release mani- 
fest in her masses... the terrible cloud 
of illiteracy which has hung like a pall 
over the country is being dispelled... 
the people are learning sanitation .. .” 

Immediately Episcopalians began to 
buzz. Who was the power behind the | 
throne? Soon they heard he was the | 
Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, a high | 
church canon of Bishop Perry’s St. 
John’s Cathedral in Providence. 

As American correspondent of the | 
London Church Times, Canon Bell had | 
received an advance copy of Bishop 
Creighton’s article. When he spied the | 
criticism of the Roman Catholic | 
Church he is said to have got i 
Perry to order its deletion. 

Churchmen were not surprised. a 
year Canon Bell had declared the goal | 
of high churchmen is “eventual union” | 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Canon Bell’s short figure and chubby 
face are familiar in Episcopal church 
and college pulpits. He preaches a} 
catchy sermon, sprinkling it with un- | 
conventional phrases. From 1919-33 | 
he was warden of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege (now Bard College), Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. He left because he 
could no longer fight against “medio- 
crity and fuzzy-mindedness in colleges.” 

Dr. Guy E. Shipler of The Church- 
man called the censorship episode “dis- 
turbing” and “astonishing.” In Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Dr. Alexander G. Cum- 
mins, who edits the monthly Chronicle 
from his study in Christ Church parish 
house, said Bishop Perry exceeded his 
authority and suppressed the truth. 

“Since when,” he asked, “have high 
officials of this church felt they must 
defend the Roman Catholic Church, 
right or wrong?” 








Anappreciated gift 
—ANYTIME 


There’s one sure way to gladden the 
heart of a golfer. Give him a Pendle- 
ton Waterproof Wool Golf Jacket. Then 
he can ye 4 his game in rain, wind or 
cold. The closely woven fabric is beau- 
tifully tailored—with zipper front, in- 
verted pleat back, side and arm tabs. 
Featured by all A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
stores, departments and Sporting Goods 


stores—or order direct. 
$4 150 Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
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SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS 
anv PERSIA 


* 
A Raymond -Whitcomb 


Cruise 
Sailing January 22, 1935, on the 
motor ship “Stella Polaris” 


Limited to 125 members 


The loveliest and most interest- 
ing islands of the South Seas and 
islands of the East Indies that are 
unknown to travelers are on the 
program. This will be the first 
cruise ever to go to Persia. 


Send for particulars 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New Yor« 670 Fifth Avenue 
Boston 145 Tremont Street 
Pamapetra 1605 Walnut Street 
Caicaco 173 N. Michigan Ave. 
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BOOKS 


QUOTATIONS: Ohio Librarian 
Lists 71,680 Famous Sayings 





THE HOME BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. By 
Burton Stevenson. 2,605 pages, 2,000,000 
words. Index. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$10. 


Five years ago Burton Stevenson, 
Ohio librarian, told his friend Frank 
C. Dodd, the publisher, it was high 
time somebody published a new dic- 
tionary of quotations. He offered to 


go through one of the standard works 
and bring it up to date. 








Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 


7 WWSTRALIA« 


via Hawaii,Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand 
“MARIPOSA” and “‘MONTEREY”’ 

Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 

Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
* Matson Line 




















NewYork + Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 


OPPORTUNITIES 


95% of all big pay writing jobs and profitable free 
‘0 lance writing work require no rare literary abil- 
ity. Ordinary command of English and easily developed 
writin technique plus your own natural writing style 
may yi@d rich rewards. Write today for big free book 
describing a new Simplified Training Course covering every 
branch of writing, short story, book, play, radio, news 
reporting, feature articles, advertising, publicity. Intelli- 
gent, friendly personal instruction and criticism. Costs 
less than average month at college. Deferred payments if 
desired. Also free scientific Aptitude Test which actually 
measures your writing ability. Send for both today. No 
obligation. No salesmen will call. Write now. 


U. S&S. SCHOOL OF WRITING, Dept. N-1222 
20 W. 60 St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Why not a new one?” asked Mr. 
Dodd. 

Mr. Stevenson plunged into a sea of 
books. Charting a course through 
previous dictionaries, original sources 
in ancient and modern languages, and 
all Shakespeare’s works, he traced 
origins and development of the world’s 
famous phrases as he came across 
them. From other scholars he ob- 
tained translations and special bits of 
word history he could not dig up him- 
self. He made a file of 100,000 bright, 
bombastic, and bromidic sayings on 
cards. These he stored away in a 
steel box furnished by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead. 

Finally a weeding process reduced 
them to 71,680. With the book in 
proof form, its author sat down at a 
desk in his publisher’s office to check 
late deaths among the celebrities men- 
tioned. 

He found he had written more than 
2,000,000 words. Printing them took 
3 typesetting machines, 15 tons of type 
metal, and 700 hours on the press. 

Amateur and professional quoters 
will agree that the result justifies the 
effort. The mammoth book contains 
nearly twice as many items as its near- 
est competitor. Greek aphorisms, Eng- 
lish epigrams, and modern political and 
business phrases are arranged by sub- 
ject and cross-indexed. 

Top scores among topics are LOVE, 
54 pages; DEATH, 44; LIFE, 36. 

Patriots may note that America’s 
motto, “E Pluribus Unum,” was used 
by Saint Augustine in his “Confes- 
sions,” appeared on the title-page of 
the “Gentleman’s Journal” in 1692, and 
was suggested to this country’s found- 
ing fathers by a Swiss artist. News- 
paper readers will find that whereas 
Theodore Roosevelt is credited with 37 
preservable utterances, his now fa- 
mous cousin has so far been granted 
only four—the manuscript was finished 
too early to include Presidential ad- 
dresses. 

No less than nineteen quotations link 
war with its most basic raw material, 
cash (see page 3). They range from 
the words of the Greek sophist Liban- 
ius to those of Lloyd George. The for- 
mer, who was born just 1600 years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Great War, 
said: “Money is the sinews of war.” 
England’s Prime Minister during the 
conflict spoke of “silver bullets.” 


Dorothy Dix, who has been in news- 
papers for 38 years, gets two citations. 
Under LOVE, is: “Nobody wants to 
kiss when they are hungry.” Under 
MARRIAGE, an _ entirely separate 
classification, she makes an equally un- 
grammatical statement which nobody 
can deny: “The reason that husbands 
and wives do not understand each other 
is because they belong to different 
sexes.” 

For 35 years off and on, Mr. Steven- 
son has run the Chillicothe, Ohio, pub- 
lic library. Between times he has edited 
“The Home Book of Verse” and other 
anthologies and has written a shelf- 
full of novels. He headed the United 
States Army’s library service abroad 
during the World War. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 








BRITANNICA JUNIOR. Edited by Franklin 

H. Hooper. 12 volumes. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Inc., New York. $67.50. 
Children will find answers to questions 
that would stump fallible parents. The 
set contains illustrations,. directions for 
turning the house into a toy factory, and 
informative stories. 


MARY POPPINS. By P. L. Travers. 296 

pages. Illustrations. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $1.50. 
The refreshing story of Mary, English 
nurse who entered the Banks home, sur- 
prised its inhabitants by sliding up the 
banisters, and gave them examples of ele- 
mentary magic. 


THE TRAVELS OF BABAR. By Jean de 
Brunhoff. Smith & Haas, New York, §&3. 
English translation of the recent French 
classic about Babar, ubiquitous elephant 
The book contains the original beguiling 
illustrations, 


ANNE AT LARGE. by Margaret 
weathe. McBride, New York. $2. 
This book, written by a friend of Mrs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, describes Anne's 
schooldays abroad and her political career 
at home. The White House, which has 
sheltered the author on several occasions 
is described. 


BESIDE A NORMAN TOWER. By Mazo de 
la Roche, 247 pages. Illustrations. Lit 
tle, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 

A prominent novelist relates adventures 


Fayer- 





Ort Wlatzo 











COPYRIGHT LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Illustration From “Beside a Nor- 
man Tower” by Mazo de la Roche 


of a girl and two boys who encounter cats, 
trains, and steam rollers. A siniple story 
written in straight English, not baby talk. 


THE COURAGEOUS HEART. 
land James and Marquis 
pages, Illustrations. Bobts 
dianapolis. $2. 

The Texas-born wife of Andrew Jackson's 
most thorough biographer has simplified 
her husband's story. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. By 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycratft. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York. $4. 
Children curious about the scribes who 
produce books for them will here find biog- 
raphies and photographs of 250 authors 
and illustrators. 


THE SCARLET COAT. By Frances Gaither. 
Macmillan, New York, $2. 
Historical novel about a lad who follows 
the great French exporer La Salle in his 
dangerous adventures. A stirring period 
brought to life. 


THE BOOK OF ZOOGRAPHY. By Raymond 
L. Ditmars. Illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Index. Lippincott, Philadel- 


By Bessie Row- 
James. 273 


Merrill, In- 


The queerest denizens of all five conti- 
nents squirm and wriggle in this book. It 
contains pictures, colored maps, and @ 
brief but authoritative text by an expert. 
It includes everything from the Central 
American sloth, who goes through life up- 
side down, to the aye-aye of Madagascar, 
whose different toes are designed for spe- 
cial purposes. 
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i number 
When it’s too late to 
shop—you can still get 
the best present of ali! 


Send NEWS-WEEK 


as a Christmas gift by telegram ... Just Call 
WESTERN UNION © Tell Western Union the names and 
addresses of those to whom NEws-WEEK is to be sent. If two 


ONE YEAR *4 or more of you wish to send News-WeEerK as a gift, the wire 
TWO YEARS *6 


ee 





will read: “We are sending you a subscription to News-WEEK 





with our best wishes.” The telegram will be delivered on 
e Christmas morning. The first copy of News-WeeKk will be 


. J received in the Christmas mail. © Telephone and wire charges 
Special Gift Rates . 


will cost you nothing. @ You will be billed January first. 
Two one year subscriptions 
—your own renewed and 
one gift subscription—$6. It is accurate, inexpensive and indispensable to those who wish 
Additional gift subscriptions : : 3 , , 

$3 each. to be well informed. News-WeEekK is the ideal gift. 


@ News-WerEK makes the events of the year understandable. 





“Drive to the 
‘Oops of Mighty 


Mountains ~~ -~, 


Above—Temple of the Sun in Carlsbad National Park. ‘Winter 
This marvelous formation—one of thousands—is in the + “Recreational Center 
Big Room, 750 feet underground. Easy, well-lighted trails 


take you here—or a modern electric elevator if you pre- 
fer. Nearby a noonday luncheon is served for visitors. 
At Right—Looking down Guadalupe Canyon from the HERE are a dozen breath-taking panoramas such as that shown 
mile-high road. The famous old Butterfield Trail of the above within easy driving distance of El Paso, T exas—panoramas 


60’s came down this canyon, and nearby are the ruins ° ° . e ° 
of one of the Butterfield Stage Stations, at Pine Spring. that will thrill you with their beauty as they lie spread out at your 


Signal Pesk, ‘highest point in ‘Texas, rears its massive feet in the golden sunshine of the southwest. They 
are just incidents on your trips to points of scenic, 
VISIT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 1936 historic, and archeological interest: Carlsbad Cav- 

erns National Park, world’s greatest caverns ; White 

Special winter rates and stopovers on all railroads: Sands National Monument, 270 square miles in ex- 
Rock Island, Santa Fe, Texas G Pacific, Southern Pacific tent, between Las Cruces and Alamogordo ; the Rio 
Grande and the Mexican border; mountains two 


miles high; and prehistoric homes of the red man. 


Brilliant Winter Sunshine Adds to Your Enjoynenm 


In El Paso you may play golf all winter, in warm 
golden sunshine ; you may ride horseback over desert 
and mountain trails, or through the irrigated val- 
leys; you may see rodeos and fast polo games; or 
just lie at ease in sheltered patios. A metropolitan 
center of 100,000 population, El Paso offers splen- 
did hotels and accommodations at reasonable rates. 


See» The Wonders of Old Mexico from El “Paso 
SEND COUPON TODAY FOR THIS 


‘ across th i d ies Mexico, lz Oo 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON EL PASO Just across the Rio Grande lies Mexico, land f 

mystery, beauty and interest. You may drive to 
EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB Chihuahua City, 225 miles distant, or go by train 
sacs ~atdldeggeonar realities .* > lene Retertage or plane to Mexico City and the interior. Stop off 


Please send copy of ‘“‘Sunlit Trails’? booklet and hotel ° “ 
' ” this winter for a day, a week, or a month! 
literature to 


NAME EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 


ADDRESS 303 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 
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